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The Book of Jeremiah 


Its Structure, Its Problems, and their Significance for the Interpreter 


by JoHN BricHT 


THE purpose of this article is not to set forth or to defend any novel 
position, but rather to survey in as much detail as space permits the 
nature and structure of the Jeremiah book, and to suggest how the 
critical problems that that book raises bear upon our understanding of 
it in the pulpit. 

No preacher who is accustomed to preach from the Old Testament 
at all needs to be told that there is in the Jeremiah book a rich 
store of sermonic material. The Old Testament prophets are, indeed, 
no less than an inexhaustible lode of such material there for the mining. 
And Jeremiah, in sheer bulk the largest of the prophet books, and giving 
as it does to many a classic prophet theme a most brilliant and moving 
formulation, is peculiarly filled with homiletical treasures. Furthermore, 
of no prophet do we know more than we do of Jeremiah. Whereas of 
the lives of the other prophets we know at best a few scattered incidents, 
and at worst nothing at all, of Jeremiah we have a wealth of biographical 
narrative, replete with circumstantial detail and extending over twenty- 
five years of the prophet’s life. It lends to his preaching a graphic con- 
creteness unrivalled elsewhere. In addition to this, where the other 
prophets tell us little or nothing directly of their intimate inner feelings, 
but leave us to infer what we can from the emotional tone of their 
preaching, Jeremiah has bequeathed to us an incomparable fund of 
material, quite without parallel in the prophet books, in which he lays 
bare before us the struggle of his soul and lets us see what manner of 
man he was. No prophet is more alive, more touchingly human than 
Jeremiah. Dull is he who reads without emotion. 

Because of these things Jeremiah becomes to us well-nigh the type 
of Old Testament prophecy, the prophet par excellence, if you will. Who 
would grasp and proclaim the message of the prophets simply cannot 
avoid Jeremiah. Any discussion of the prophetic consciousness becomes 
inevitably a discussion of him. A book so important—and so appealing 
—demands to be preached upon! 
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But to do so does not come without labor. Biblical preaching, we 
hold, begins with exegesis. And exegesis may proceed only along 
grammatico-historical principles. This involves the preacher, it goes with- 
out saying (or should go without saying), in a minute scrutiny of the 
text. There is no escaping from this. For it is his task neither more nor 
less than to lay hold of, and so to expound, the mind of the writer with 
whom he is dealing. Before he may declare what word of God a 
Jeremiah has for his people, he must take the trouble to learn as exactly 
as he can what word of God Jeremiah had for ancient Judah. To be 
sure, preaching does not end in exegesis, lest preaching be an antique, 
irrelevant thing. But it must begin there, in a serious wrestling with the 
text, lest the little preacher’s little words be confused with the Bible 
Word. True, one need not be a Hebrew scholar to do biblical preaching, 
however helpful a knowledge of the biblical languages may be, and is. 
To say such a thing would perhaps be snobbish. But he who will not 
take pains to arrive at the meaning of the text, he who advertises by his 
carelessness that he does not care what it means, cannot do biblical 
preaching, for he will not begin seriously with the Bible. Biblical preach- 
ing and the refusal of exegesis can no more mate than God and Baal! 

But exegesis, precisely because it is grammatico-historical, cannot stop 
with a mere scrutiny of the text, no matter how meticulous it may be. 
Exegesis plunges one beyond the text and throws one into grips with 
the problems of criticism. If the average preacher feels such things to be 
uninteresting, indeed deadly dull and irrelevant to his purpose if not 
dangerous for the tender ears of his hearers—if little or nothing of his 
labors in this area seeps through into his Sunday discourse—still he must 
grapple with these problems if he would arrive at the mind of the writer 
he seeks to expound. 

This is because no passage can be interpreted in the light of its words 
alone. The literary form of the passage must be taken into account, and 
this evaluated in the light of the significance of that form in its wider 
incidence in the Old Testament. In short, exegesis involves Form Criti- 
cism. Again, the structure of the book as a whole must be examined, 
for this will inevitably have a bearing—negatively or positively—upon 
the interpretation of every part of it. Exegesis, therefore, cannot avoid 
the problems of composition. Further, since each passage must be under- 
stood in the light of the total theology of its author, and since this can 
be known only from the literature attributed to that author, the question 
inevitably arises whether all of that literature actually stems from him 
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or accurately reflects his mind. In short, there is the question of genuine- 
ness and authenticity. However little such questions may effect the 
theological worth of the material as the Word of God, and however little 
one can or should bring such matters into one’s preaching, it has great 
importance for delineating the total thought of a writer, in the light of 
which each particular utterance is to be interpreted. Finally, since 
exegesis seeks to grasp the meaning of the words against the background 
of the historical situation to which they were spoken, there is the problem 
of relating words to situation as exactly as it is possible to do. There is 
the problem of chronology and historical criticism. And, while to date 
exactly the prophet oracles is always difficult, and often impossible, the 
attempt to do so is to be pushed as far as objective evidence permits. 

All these problems, and more, arise in connection with the Jeremiah 
book, and some grasp of them is a necessary prelude to exegesis. We shall 
attempt in this article to describe the arrangement and literary form of 
the book, to discuss the manner of its composition, and to suggest how 
these things have a bearing upon the solution of its critical problems, 
and so upon its practical interpretation. 


I 


Now it cannot be denied that the books of the pre-exilic prophets make 
extremely difficult reading. This is due in good part, aside from the 
difficulty inherent in understanding any ancient text, to the character of 
these books and the manner of their arangement. The reader who meets 
them for the first time is likely to be quite at a loss. There is no narrative 
for him to follow, nor can he trace any logical progression running 
through them and binding all their parts together into a coherent whole. 
No sooner has he grasped a line of thought, and prided himself that he is 
following it tolerably well, than it breaks off and something quite dif- 
ferent is under discussion. Indeed, one might well gain an impression of 
extreme disarray and conclude that these books are a hopeless hodge- 
podge brought together without discernible principle of arrangement 
at all. Yet if this is a dismaying observation, it is nevertheless a sound 
one, and the beginning of understanding. For while the words of the 
pre-exilic prophets are referred to as the “books” of those prophets, they 
are clearly not books as we understand the term, nor are they books in 
the sense that the Epistle to the Romans or the Gospel according to John 
are books—or even, for that matter, as are the Old Testament history 
books, Joshua through Kings. 
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As for the Jeremiah book, the careful reader will quickly detect cer- 
tain obvious grand divisions in it which bear the earmarks of having at 
one time had separate existence one from another. In other words, 
the Jeremiah book gives the impression of being a collection of shorter 
Jeremiah “books,” plus miscellaneous material. The conclusion to one 
such book is to be seen in 25:1-13a (through “all that is written in this 
book” )' That vs. 13 is to be broken at this point is witnessed by the LXX, 
which places after vs. 13a (LXX omits vs. 14) the entirety of Chaps. 
46-51 (in a different order), after which vs. 13b (“which Jeremiah 
prophesied against all the nations”) appears as the heading to vss. 15-38 
—which seems to be correct.* But if 25:1-13a is the conclusion of a 
book, its original scope is indicated by vss. 1-3, which refer back to the 
beginning of Jeremiah’s ministry in 626 (1:2), and by the striking 
verbal similarity between 25:3-g and Chap 1 (especially vss. 15-19). 
It is, in fact, hard to resist the conclusion that Chaps. 1 and 25:1-13a are 
companion pieces, the beginning and ending of a Jeremiah book which 
originally included words of his uttered between his call (626) and the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (605). That this coincides with the scope of 
the scroll of the same year has not escaped attention.’ To be sure, Chaps. 
1-24 now contain a good deal of material which dates after 605. But 
this is best explained on the supposition that this book, circulating as a 
separate Jeremiah book—to some, perhaps, the only Jeremiah book 
known—in the course of time had other Jeremiah material inserted 
into it.* 

Chapters 46-51, the oracles against the foreign nations, comprise 
another separate “book.” Similar blocks of material are to be found in 
other prophet collections.’ The relationship of these oracles to Jeremiah 
cannot be debated here,® though there is no reason to doubt that Jere- 
miah uttered oracles against the nations (e.g., 1:4, 10). That these 
chapters had a separate history of transmission is witnessed by the fact 





1. Cf. H. Birkeland, Zum Hebraischen Traditionswesen (Oslo: J. Dybwad, 1938), pp. 44-5; 
E. Nielsen, Oral Tradition (London: SCM Press, 1954), p. 76. 

2. On the text of the chapter see, for example, W. Rudolph, Jeremia, Handbuch zum Alten 
Testament (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1947), p. 136. 

3. Some have regarded 25:1-13a as the preface or conclusion of that scroll. For references 
and a different opinion, cf. Rudolph, of. cit., p. 139. 

4. Birkeland, of. cit., pp. 46-8. 

5. E.g., Amos 1:3-2:3; Isa. 13-23 (for the most part); all of Nahum and Obadiah; Zeph. 
2:4-15; Ezek. 25-32. 

6. Much of it may have been traditional material transmitted in prophet circles: e.g., Obad. 


vss. 1-4 equals Jer. 49:14-16; the correspondences between Isa. 15-16 and Jer. 48 (against 
Moab) are striking. 
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(noted above) that they entered the LXX at a different place and in a 
different order than that of the Hebrew Bible and our English versions. 

A third “book” is introduced in 30:1-3, and comprises the whole of 
Chaps. 30-31, and perhaps Chaps. 32-33 as well. Here we have prac- 
tically the entirety of Jeremiah’s message of hope. Chapters 30-31 hang 
together about the theme of 30:3, while Chap. 32—basically a biograph- 
ical incident—has the same theme, as does Chap. 33 (LXX omits 33: 
14-26). The entire section stands as a separate block in the midst of a 
row of chapters mostly of biographical character. 

We have, then, what appear to be three separate Jeremiah “books” : 
I1:1-25:13a; 30-31 (32-33), and 46-51. Between the first of these and 
the second, and between the second and the third, lie a series of biograph- 
ical narratives, while Chap. 52 (like Isa. 36-39) is a historical sketch 
repeating for the most part material found in II Kings 24-25. 

But to point out these separate “books” does little to alleviate our 
difficulty. For it is plain that these are not books as we understand the 
term. On the contrary, each of them shares the character of the Jere- 
miah book as a whole: they give the impression of being collections 
without any plan of arrangement consistently carried through. In any 
event, one thing is quite clear: none of them is arranged in chronological 
order, and any conclusions based upon the assumption that such is the 
case are false conclusions. If one will only check the dates given at the 
beginning of each biographical incident in Chaps. 26-29, 32-45, one 
will see that the order in which they are given has nothing to do with 
chronology. As for Chaps. 30-31, we have here some of Jeremiah’s 
earliest utterances,’ side by side with material from 587 and after. To 
be sure, Chaps. 1-25 purport to date between 626 and 605, and such 
originally may have been the case. But that the chapters now contain 
later material is obvious (e.g., 21: 1-10; 22:24-23:8; 24), while early 
position does not, here any more than elsewhere, argue per se for early 
date. 

If there is a principle of arrangement to be seen, it would seem on the 
surface to be a topical one: e.g., Chaps. 1-25 are oracles of doom, Chaps. 





7. E.g. 31: 2-6, 15-22, which are commonly conceded to be of Jeremiah’s early preaching. The 
argument of G. A. Smith (Jeremiah [New York and London: Harper & Bros., 1929, 4th ed.], 
p. 298) that a late date for these passages is supported by their late place in the book is, in the 
light of the nature of the book, a complete irrelevancy. 


8. Chaps. 1-6 are not (contra Rudolph, of. cit., p. xvii) to be relegated out of hand to the 
reign of Josiah, although older scholars were accustomed to do this. The material of the 
chapters is both early and relatively late. See below p. 277. 
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30-33 a message of hope, Chaps. 46-51 oracles against foreign nations, 
the rest biography. But if the principle of arrangement be topical (and 
so it would seem in good part to be), it must be said that it is not con- 
sistently carried out. For Chaps. 1-25, mostly of doom, do contain oracles 
of hope (e.g., 3:11-18, 16:14-15, 23:1-8), and also biography (e.g., 
19:14-20:6) ; Chaps. 30-33, mostly of hope, are nevertheless not with- 
out oracles of doom (32:28-35). The impression of disarray with which 
one begins is only strengthened. 

Matters are further complicated by the presence in the Jeremiah 
book of various types of material. This is, of course, most obvious to the 
student who reads the book in Hebrew, but some inkling of it is gained 
by any who use the Revised Standard Version, or any translation that 
distinguishes poetry from prose. The Jeremiah book is partly in prose, 
partly in poetry. Further, not all the poetry is of the same type, nor 
is all the prose. For example, the reader sees that Jeremiah now speaks 
for himself in the first person, now speaks for God in the same person, 
now is spoken of in the third person. True, it is not so simple as that; 
but the reader who sees as much is by way of becoming a Form Critic. 

Few students today fail to realize the importance of attention to 
literary form for understanding and interpreting the books of the Bible. 
Indeed, the necessity of this should be obvious. For example, he who 
interprets a novel, a play, an essay, a history, a lyric poem, as if they 
were exactly alike will not get very far. The interpretation of any book 
is controlled by the type of material it contains. And so it is in the Bible. 
Though we tend to associate Form Criticism primarily with New Testa- 
ment studies, it should not be forgotten that its methods early made 
impact on Old Testament studies, particularly in the work of H. Gunkel 
and his school,’ and have now been applied to all parts of the Old 
Testament, including the prophets. 

As for Jeremiah, three major types of material are to be observed. 
The existence of these was noted long ago by B. Duhm,"° who viewed 
the Jeremiah book as a combination of prophetic writings of Jeremiah, 
the biographical narratives of Baruch, with additions by Deuteronomistic 
editors. Duhm’s criteria were further developed and applied, with 





9. Most strikingly with relation to the Psalms; cf. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen, Handkommentar 
zum Alten Testament (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1926) ; Gunkel-Begrich, Einleitung 
in die Psalmen (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1933). 

10. Das Buch Feremia, Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament (Tiibingen and 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901), pp. xi-xx. 
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greater stress on the oral nature of tradition, by S. Mowinckel, who 
designated the three types A, B, and C." 

Type A consists primarily of the prophetic oracles of Jeremiah. The 
bulk of the material in the pre-exilic prophet books is of this type, and 
to it the most of the Jeremiah poetry belongs. Here we have brief dis- 
courses (or fragments of same), cast in metrical form, in which the 
prophet publicly proclaimed the Word of Yahweh. They are charac- 
terized by the fact that here the prophet speaks as the mouthpiece of 
Yahweh: the “I” is Yahweh, not the prophet. Usually such oracles are 
introduced by certain characteristic formulae (e.g., “Thus saith the 
Lorp,” 2:2b, 2:5, 4:3, 5:14, etc.; the imperative, 4:5, 5:1, 10, 20 f., 
6:1, etc., and the like), although this criterion cannot be applied 
mechanically in delineating them. The point to be noted is that, although 
the various oracles have often in the course of transmission been linked 
together to form a more or less continuous discourse (e.g., the transition 
in 2: 1-2a [missing in LXX], or in 8: 4a), no original connection between 
an oracle and what precedes it and follows it may be assumed. The task 
of the exegete is first of all to isolate the oracle units and study them 
independently. 

As a subhead under A we should list another type of material virtually 
peculiar to the Jeremiah book: the “Confessions.” To be sure, other 
prophets frequently speak in the first person and tell of their experiences, 
but there is no real parallel to these little self-revelations in which Jere- 
miah lays bare before us his most intimate feeling. Examples could be 
multiplied: e.g., 4:19-21; 8:18-g:1; 15:10, 15-21; 20:7-18. Here the 
“T” is not Yahweh, as in the oracles, but Jeremiah himself. It is unlikely 
that these bits were ever spoken publicly, and perhaps they were never 
even spoken aloud save to the prophet’s inmost circle of friends. Though 
we now have them interwoven with oracle material (e.g., as in Chap. 4) 
so that we have side by side the prophet’s preaching of doom and his 
personal agony when that doom came, the task of exegesis is again to 
isolate the individual unit. For original connection cannot be assumed. 

Type B is biography. Here, again, no other prophet book has quite 
the like, though similar excerpts are to be found elsewhere (e.g., Amos 
7:10-17). The bulk of Chaps. 26-29, 32-45 falls into this class, but other 


bits lie elsewhere in the book. This material usually consists of a nar- 





11. Zur Komposition des Buches Jeremia, 1914. This book is not presently available to me. 
But cf. idem, Prophecy and Tradition (Oslo: J. Dybwad, 1946), pp. 61-5; also Rudolph, of. cit., 
Pp. Xiii-xvii, 
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rative, often with a wealth of circumstantial detail, in which Jeremiah 
is referred to in the third person (e.g., Chaps. 26, 28, 36). Normally 
each section is introduced with precise chronological data (e.g., 26:1, 
28:1, 36:1), though this is not always the case (e.g., 19:14-20:6). 
Sometimes the biographer has merely provided the setting and frame- 
work for a prose discourse of Jeremiah (e.g., 34:1-7). Occasionally, 
underlying the biographer’s narrative, there may be detected an auto- 
biographical narrative (e.g., Chap. 35), which leads one to believe 
that the biographer drew upon the reminiscences of the prophet as one 
of his sources. We should not, to be sure, speak of a “Jeremiah Biog- 
raphy,” for what we have is no connected biography, but rather a series 
of vignettes depicting certain crucial incidents in the life of the prophet. 
Yet, for want of a better word, we may call the creator of this material 
the “Biographer.” While it cannot be proved that he was Baruch,” it 
seems entirely likely that he was." In any event, he could hardly have 
been one who was not a contemporary, even an eyewitness, of the events 
he recorded. 

Type C, as we shall see below, gives rise to the major critical problem 
of the book. Here we have prose discourses, cast in a monotonous and 
highly rhetorical style closely akin to that of Deuteronomy. Frequently 
they are introduced in an “autobiographical” form consisting of a 
dialogue between Jeremiah and God (e.g., 3:6 ff., 11:2-17, 13:1-14, 
18:1-12, 19:1-13); frequently they are cast merely as prose oracles 
(e.g., 7:2-15, 21-26; 16:14-15; 31:27-34; etc.). This material is found 
scattered throughout the Jeremiah book. Vast blocks of it are mingled 
with the poetry of Chaps. 1-25, 30-31, while not a little came into the 
book in connection with the work of the biographer (e.g., 27; 29: 15-20; 
32:26 ff.; 34:2-5, 12-22; 35:12-17; etc.). In 7:2-15 and 26:2-6 we 
have a case where the same discourse entered the book in two places, the 
latter through the agency of the biographer and in an abridged form, the 
former independently and longer. 

The point must be stressed that these types of material are commingled 
throughout the book without apparent plan or arrangement. If the 
book is emphatically not arranged chronologically, if it exhibits no 
topical arrangement consistently carried out, it is certainly not arranged 





12. Cf., H. G. May, “The Biographer of Jeremiah” (Journal of Biblical Literature, LXI 
[1942] pp. 139-55), for example, who expressly denies it. 


13. Chap. 45 could hardly have had another source. Besides, the biographer covers the 


period from 609 (Chap. 26) on to the end of Jeremiah’s life; Baruch is known to have been 
Jeremiah’s intimate from 605 (Chap. 36) till after 587 (43:3). 
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according to its literary types. On the contrary, the various types are 
found through all parts of the book in what appears at first sight to be 
grand disarray. 


II 


Yet it is from the above that we must take our cue for the understand- 
ing of the composition of the Jeremiah book. The composition of the 
book was nothing if not a long and complex process, and it is the merit 
of recent study that it has fully recognized that fact. If this has not 
made the book easier to understand, but rather more difficult than it 
seemed before, it must nevertheless be said that the very recognition of 
that complexity is in itself a great gain, and one that has the greatest 
bearing on exegesis and interpretation. 

In fact, our popularly held notions of books and how they are written 
are hardly applicable here at all. We are accustomed to speak of the 
canonical prophets as the “writing prophets” to distinguish them from 
earlier prophets, such as Elijah, whose words are not preserved for us. 
This causes us to picture the prophet at his desk producing the book that 
bears his name, much as Paul produced the Epistle to the Romans. But 
the process was nothing of the kind. It is evident from what has been 
said that the Jeremiah book, and the books of the other pre-exilic 
prophets, were not produced in that way at all; they give evidence 
that they could not possibly have been written all at once, by a single 
hand, in the order in which we now have them. To understand the 
prophet books as books in the sense that Pauline epistles are books is to 
misunderstand them. They are rather collections of collections of collec- 
tions—a sort of an anthology of the prophet’s words, if you wish—which 
were brought together by many hands over a period of time. 

Not, of course, that the prophets could not or did not write, or that 
the composition of the prophet books was not also a literary process. We 
may assume that the prophets could write; in the case of Jeremiah we 
know that he did write (or dictate, which comes to the same thing). 
Indeed, we know that the first stage in the composition of the Jeremiah 
book goes back to Jeremiah himself (Chap. 36) and the scroll that he 
prepared in 605 for public reading in the temple. Now nothing is more 
futile, in my opinion, than to speculate upon the exact contents of this 
scroll; commentators who do so are indulging in pure guesswork. All 
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that can be said with assurance is that it consisted of a selection of his 
oracles uttered between 626 and 605, or a digest of them,”* and that it 
was relatively short—for it was read thrice in a single day (36:10, 15, 
21) with appropriate intervals between. The scroll, we know, was 
destroyed by Jehoiakim, but subsequently recreated by Jeremiah and 
still later expanded by other additions.” But which these were it is again 
impossible to say. 

In any event, in the scroll of 605 and in other evidences of writing on 
the part of Jeremiah( e.g., the letter of 29:1 ff.) we have the beginnings 
of the composition of the Jeremiah book. But the completed book stood 
only at the end of a long and involved process of collection. Its very 
formlessness argues as much. Indeed the collection of the book did not 
everywhere follow the same lines, as is witnessed by the fact that the 
LXX has Chaps. 46-51 in a different place and in a different order, 
besides exhibiting many omissions and divergencies from the Hebrew 
text. 

It is, therefore, a fundamental error to regard the composition of the 
prophet books as a problem of literary criticism pure and simple, as 
many older scholars did.” To be sure, there is a grain of truth in this 
that must not be forgotten, for a literary process was involved, and this 
began with Jeremiah and Baruch, as we have said. But the Jeremiah 
book is not to be regarded as a mere editing together of a Jeremiah book 
and a Baruch book, plus later editorial expansions and additions. By 
the same token, the task of the scholar cannot be conceived purely as 
one of old-fashioned literary criticism: i.e., of removing glosses and 
editorial additions in order to arrive at the ipstsstma verba of the prophet 
—an attempt which, while laudable in itself, often issued in a rewriting 
of the text to suit the critic’s taste. 





14. The vast majority of scholars would seek the contents of the scroll among the poetic 
oracles of Jeremiah (Type A). But some (e.g., O. Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das Alte Testament 
[Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1934], pp. 394 f.; Oesterley and Robinson, Introduction to the Books 
of the Old Testament [New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934], p. 306) find it in material of 
Type C. Indeed, Oesterley and Robinson conjecture that the origin of the C collection is in the 
scroll, The question is not one to be settled dogmatically. 


15. So the usual and most natural interpretation of 36:32. It is disputed by G. Widengren, 
Literary and Psychological Aspects of the Hebrew Prophets (Uppsala: Universitets Arsskrift, 
1948), p. 72; also Nielsen, op. cit., p. 78. 

16. E.g., Duhm (cf. p. 264 note 10 above) ; more recently, R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the 
Old Testament (New York: Harper & Bros., 1941), pp. 504 ff., who believes that the oracles of 
Jeremiah and Baruch’s biography were brought together by the latter, who was responsible for 


the speeches described above under Type C. After the book left Baruch’s hand stil] further 
additions were made. 
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The Book of feremiah 269 

We have repeatedly been warned of late that, alongside the literary 
process, the role of oral tradition must be allowed full play.’ And cer- 
tainly it must be taken into account. Although writing was known to the 
Hebrews throughout their entire history, books were few, writing ma- 
terials scarce, and illiteracy high. We may be sure that vast blocks of 
literature, especially in the earlier periods, were transmitted by word of 
mouth. As for the prophets, they did not formally publish their oracles 
—they preached them. We may assume that they were heard, remem- 
bered, and often not written down until after a greater or lesser lapse 
of time. Oral tradition certainly played its part in the transmission and 
collection of the prophet books. 

Nevertheless, we would do well not to overdo this, as though the 
bulk of the Old Testament literature saw writing only in the post-exilic 
period.” The written tradition began early and existed side by side with 
the oral.'? In the case of Jeremiah we know that the written tradition 
began by the year 605, and almost certainly earlier, for there is no 
reason to assume that Jeremiah wrote his scroll by a sheer feat of 
memory.” Nor ought we to overplay the role of the “schools” of the 
prophets in the oral transmission of their oracles. After all, it is precisely 
those prophets of whom we know that they had “schools” (such as 
Elijah) who have left us no books; while if a Jeremiah or an Amos had 
such “schools” we know nothing of it. We must assume, then, that 
while oral tradition played a real part, supplementing and shaping the 
written tradition, it was also controlled by the written tradition which 
existed side by side with it. 

Be that as it may, the Jeremiah book as we have it represents the 
gradual coalition of various streams of Jeremiah tradition. First, there 
are the poetry oracles of Jeremiah, which represent a selection of his 
public preaching, and which we have in great profusion from all periods 
of his ministry from the beginning until after the first deportation in 





17. This factor has been stressed especially among Scandinavian scholars, even to the point 
of making the whole transmission of Old Testament literature before the Exile almost wholly 
one of oral tradition. H. S. Nyberg, Studien zum Hoseabuche (Uppsala: Universitets Arsskrift, 
1935) was the pioneer. The works of Birkeland, Mowinckel and others, cited in this article, 
reflect the same approach with variations. The most extreme of the proponents of this approach 
is I, Engnell, most of whose work is in Swedish; see, however, The Call of Isaiah (Uppsala: 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1949) for a sample of his method. For an enthusiastic defense of the 
method, cf. Nielsen, op. cit. For an objective evaluation, cf. G. W. Anderson, “Some Aspects 
of the Uppsala School of Old Testament Study,” Harvard Theological Review, XLIII (1950), 
PP. 239-56. 

18. So, for example, Nyberg, op. cit., p. 8. 
19. As Widengren, of. cit., convincingly argues. 
20. Contra Nielsen, op. cit., p. 64; Mowinckel, of. cit., p. 21. 
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598, with perhaps greater volume from the reign of Jehoiakim than 
elsewhere. It is interesting that relatively few poetic oracles can be 
dated from the reign of Zedekiah and after, for reasons that we can 
only surmise. These oracles were delivered orally and may have had a 
period of oral transmission before being reduced to writing. But, if so, 
there is no reason to assume that it was a long one. Indeed, it is not 
beyond belief that the prophet himself occasionally wrote his oracles 
and, in some cases at least, perhaps even before delivery.*! As for the 
“Confessions,” it is likely that they were never uttered publicly, and that 
purely oral tradition even among the prophet’s friends was very brief, 
though we may not doubt that, even when these bits were written down, 
they continued to be transmitted, supplemented, and grouped together, 
in oral transmission. 

The prose tradition (Type C) also had its origin in the words of 
Jeremiah, although not a few scholars have argued that it badly mis- 
understands, if it does not totally distort, the mind of the prophet.” 
Some even regard all this material as the creation of the post-exilic age.” 
The problem occasioned by this material deserves a thorough discussion 
which is out of the question here.** In any event we may say that, while 
some of this material may have been reduced to writing fairly early 
(the biographer, as we have said, incorporated parts of it in his work), 
it is probable that the span of oral transmission was somewhat longer 
than in the case of the poetry. We may imagine that Jeremiah often 
preached and his hearers remembered the gist of what he said without 
recalling his exact words. Thus there grew up a tradition of Jeremiah, 
based on his preaching, but not preserving the ipsisstma verba: in short, 
the preaching of Jeremiah as that preaching was remembered and under- 
stood by his followers. That the possibility of verbal expansion, develop- 
ment, and adaptation of the prophet’s thought, and even misunderstand- 
ing of it, is greater under such circumstances than in the case of the 





a1. Cf. G. B. Gray, The Book of Isaiah, International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1912), p. liv, and quoted with approbation by Widengren, of. cit., p. 92. 

22. E.g., Duhm, op. cit., pp. xvii f.: “Sie haben auch gar kein Interesse fiir das eigentlich 
Historische; sie schreiben Theologie und keine Geschichte’; J. P. Hyatt, “Jeremiah and 
Deuteronomy,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, I (1942), p. 158, etc.) and other articles— 
who believes that exilic and post-exilic Deuteronomists sought to capture the sanction of 
Jeremiah for their own ends; A. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament (Copenhagen: 
G. E. C. Gads Forlag, 1948), Vol. II, pp. 118 f.: “deuteronomistic zealots who used him in their 
propaganda” (italics his). 

23.Most drastically and consistently by H. G. May, “The Biographer of Jeremiah,” (Journal 
of Biblical Literature, LXI (1942), pp. 139-55. 

24. I have elsewhere expressed my own views in detail; cf. “The Date of the Prose Sermons 
of Jeremiah,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXX (1951), pp. 15-35). 
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poetry oracles, is not to be denied. Nevertheless, the prose tradition is 
by no means a late tradition, but one which sprang from the words of 
the prophet himself and was transmitted side by side with the other 
traditions of him among the circle of his followers. It sought, as well 
as it understood him, to present Jeremiah as he was. It is my firm con- 
viction that, in spite of differences in detail, it gives a picture of him not 
essentially different from that of the poetry. 

Meanwhile, one close to Jeremiah, whether Baruch or another, set 
down the record of certain critical events in the prophet’s life, or re- 
ported certain of his discourses in prose, giving their precise setting. 
Usually he supplied his work with exact chronological data. We have 
said that the biographer’s work was not really a “biography,” i.e., a book 
arranged chronologically and giving complete coverage to its subject, 
but a series of disjointed incidents which probably at first circulated 
separately. While we cannot be certain, there is no reason to doubt that 
the biographer’s work was written from the beginning, though no doubt 
it too was transmitted orally as well and, in the process, shaped and 
supplemented. 

The details of the process by which these streams of tradition con- 
verged can only be surmised. But gradually in the course of transmission, 
whether oral, written, or both, whether by the prophet’s own hand or 
another’s, the separate oracles, confessions, prose discourses, and bio- 
graphical incidents began to be drawn together into smaller traditionary 
complexes and larger editorial complexes. The basis upon which this 
was done seems to have been that of common theme, common occasion, 
or even catchword. Examples of such complexes of material lie every- 
where: e.g., Chap. 2, where oracles with the common theme of the 
indictment of the sin of the nation, dating from the earliest period (cf. 
vs. 18: before Assyria ceased to be a world power!), until after the 
debacle of Megiddo and the death of Josiah in 609 (vss. 16, 36), are 
drawn together in a unit; or 3:1-4:2, where a poetry unit (3:1-5, 
19-4:2) and a prose complex (3:6-18) of common theme are woven 
together; or 21:11-23:8, where oracles both prose and poetry, dating 
from early in the reign of Jehoiakim until some time in that of Zedekiah 
are brought together because of the common theme (21:11), “to the 
royal house of Judah’; or 23:9-40, a similar complex with the theme 
(vs. 9), “to the prophets.” 

An excellent example of a longer complex (and we have space for 
but one) is found in Chaps. 18-20. Here we find all types of material 
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current in the Jeremiah book drawn together into a unit with an editorial 
heading (18:1). The basis of the unit consists of two prose discourses 
(18: 1-12, 19:1-13) which are probably brought together because of the 
catchword common to both (“potter,” “pot”: 18:1 ff.; 19:1, 10 ff.), as 
well as by the common theme of the national apostasy. To the second 
prose discourse is appended a biographical incident (19: 14-20:6), prob- 
ably because the smashing of the pot, and Jeremiah’s words in that 
connection, were the actual occasion for his being put in the stocks, as 
well as because of the key word “Tophet” common to both (19:2, 6, 
II, 13, 14). To this, in turn, a block of “confessional” material is ap- 
pended (20: 7-18), probably because of the catchword “Magor-missabib” 
(“terror on every side”) common to both (20:3, 10). On the other 
hand, between the prose discourses 18:1-12 and 19:1-13 there lies a 
poetic oracle (18:13-17), doubtless drawn in because of its theme (in- 
curable apostasy) as well as because of the catchword “hissing” (18: 16, 
19:8). This is followed by a “confessional” bit which is remarkably 
similar in tone to that in 20:7-13 (cf. 18:18 and 20:10, 18:21 ff., and 
20:11 f.). 

In the course of such a process, it is not surprising that the same 
material should enter the Jeremiah book in more than one place. This 
accounts for the extraordinary number of doublets the Jeremiah book 
exhibits.” It is beside the point to ask in which place such duplicated 
material is original, in which secondary. We do not have to do with a 
problem of literary criticism. Rather, an oracle would be uttered, re- 
called, transmitted orally or in writing or both and, as complexes of 
material formed, it would be quite easy for the same material to be 
drawn into two or more of such complexes. In like manner the same 
material entered the book both in poetry form and in the form of prose 
discourse (e.g., 2:28 and 11:12-13; 23:5 f. and 33:14-18; 31:35-37 
and 33:19-26) ; or both as prose discourse and as part of a biographical 
narrative (e.g., 7:2-15 and 26:2-6). 

The creation of the Jeremiah book, as we have said, began early, 
and that from the dictation of the prophet himself, specifically of the 
scroll of the year 605 (Chap. 36). The contents of the scroll, it must 
be repeated, cannot possibly be recreated; but it certainly contained a 
selection of Jeremiah’s preaching from the beginning of his ministry 
until that date. In its recreated form, after Jehoiakim had destroyed it 





25. Cf. S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913), p. 277, for a list of them. 
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(36:27-32), it no doubt constituted the basic material of the section 
Chaps. 1-25 (cf. 1:2 and 25:1-3). We have, therefore, to reckon with 
the likelihood that many of the above-mentioned complexes represent 
combinations and editorial units made by the prophet himself. For the 
fact that Chaps. 1-25 contain much material that dates from well after 
605—as well as much from before that date that no doubt was not in- 
cluded in the limited dimensions of the scroll of 605—-we take our cue 
from the statement in 36:32 that the recreated scroll was progressively 
added to as time went on.” Thus, gradually, the material of Chaps. 1-25, 
as we have it, took shape. 

Meanwhile, a great deal of Jeremiah material, both from before and 
after 605, continued to circulate separately or in small collections, orally, 
in writing, or both (e.g., the letter of Chap. 29:1 ff. and the material 
attached to it, the complex of oracles of hope in Chaps. 30-31—which 
may early have attracted to itself the biography and prose discourses 
of Chaps. 32-33 of similar tone—plus a row of separate biographical 
narratives ). How, and in what manner, all this was added to the basic 
Jeremiah collection is a matter of pure speculation. But it was certainly 
not done all at once.”’ We may imagine that the biographical chapters 
36 and 45 were first attached to the scroll, since both have to do with 
the occasion of its writing and form a fitting conclusion to it. Chaps. 26 
(Chap. 7) and 35 might then well have been inserted before Chap 36, 
since both relate to the reign of Jehoiakim. We may guess that Chaps. 
27-29 (which belong together) were then put after Chap. 26 because of 
the erroneous heading in 27:1 (LXX omits) which seems to set these 
events at the same date as that of Chap. 26, although in fact they belong 
to the fourth year of Zedekiah: 594 (28:1). Since the letter of Chap. 29 
deals with the hope that Jeremiah had for the exiles, it is not surprising 
that the “Book of Hope” (Chaps. 30-31) with attached biographical 
and prose material of the same theme (Chaps. 32-33) should have been 
inserted here. The fact that this last (32:1, 33:1) is dated to Zedekiah’s 
reign may explain why Chap. 34, also of Zedekiah’s reign, was placed 
where it is. It only then remained for the long biographical unit, Chaps. 
37-44, to be inserted after Chap. 36 and before Chap. 45, leaving the 
latter to the end as Baruch’s “signature,” as it were. It then only re- 
mained for the oracles against the nations (Chaps. 46-51) and the 
historical narrative of Chap. 52 to be appended. The oracles against 





26. Cf, note 15 above. 
27. Our reconstruction approximates that of Birkeland, of. cit., pp. 48-52. 
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the nations, as we have seen, entered the exemplars of the LXX and 
Masoretic text in different places. But all this is in the realm of the 
speculative, and one would be advised not to insist on it too dogmatically. 


III 


The one thing that stands out is the utter complexity of the process 
by which the Jeremiah book was formed. If we have stressed this to 
the point of weariness, it is because it has the greatest bearing on exegesis 
and interpretation. 

Negatively, of course, it serves to make one chary of the methods of 
an older school of critics, embodied in most of our commentaries. The 
assumption was, to speak in general terms, that the Jeremiah book 
was the product of purely literary activity: genuine writings of Jeremiah, 
and genuine writings of Baruch, added to and obscured by a whole 
dynasty of later editors. Under this assumption, the task of the critic 
was seen as one of removing the additions by liberal use of the shears 
in order to recover the ipstssima verba. Further, this tailoring process 
was Often governed by a priori notions of what the prophet might say— 
and in what metre he could say it! The Hebrew text is not sacrosanct, 
as some devotees of oral tradition seem to think, but it is certain that 
ipsissima verba will never be achieved by rewriting it! And to excise ma- 
terial because it sits ill in its context, or because it is repeated elsewhere, 
is, in the light of all that we have said about the “anthology” nature of 
the book and the manner of its collection, an index of a misunderstanding 
of the problem. The nature of the book would lead us to expect rough 
transitions and duplications, as well as logical and chronological disarray. 

Least of all is it possible to operate on the prose discourses (Type C) 
by the “scissors and paste” method. The prose discourses are a stylistic 
unity.” One cannot begin with one’s own notions of what the prophet 
could say and, by that canon, separate “genuine” words from “non- 
genuine” accretions. To do so is a thoroughly subjective procedure,” 
and essentially a begging of the question. One must treat these discourses 
as a whole for what they are: a tradition of Jeremiah, based upon his 
words but not necessarily preserving them exactly, which gives us the 





28. Duhm, of. cit., pp. xii-xvi, is the extreme example. Jeremiah wrote only poetry (except 
for the letter in Chap. 29), and that only in 3/2 metre. As an upshot, Jeremiah and Baruch 
between them were awarded only about 500 verses of the book, later editors about 850! 

29. The most recent analysis of their style is my own: of. cit., Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LXX (1951), Pp. 15-35- 

30. As Duhm long ago recognized (ibid.): he rejected them all! 
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The Book of Feremiah 275 
teaching of the prophet as that was understood and handed down by his 
disciples and followers. That in the course of this, expansion—and even 
misunderstanding—of that teaching may have taken place, is not to 
be ruled out. But the only permissible way to evaluate this material is 
not to select from it what one imagines would fit well in the mouth of 
Jeremiah, while discarding the rest, but to examine its theology as a 
whole, lay that down beside the theology of the unquestioned poetic 
oracles, and draw conclusions from that. For my part, I have the con- 
viction that—in spite of undeniable verbal differences—the contrast 
has been vastly exaggerated. 

Finally, it must be underscored and underscored again that no deduc- 
tions as to the date of an oracle can be made from its place in the book, 
nor can it be assumed, the date of one oracle having been established, 
that anything has been said concerning the date of oracles immediately 
adjacent. On the contrary, each smallest unit must be isolated and 
examined for itself alone for any evidence that may bear on the question. 

That this has great bearing on the reconstruction of the ministry of 
Jeremiah, especially of his early ministry, so vital for the understanding 
of his theology, is manifest. It is equally manifest that a proper discus- 
sion of the whole issue is out of the question here. One illustration, how- 
ever, may serve to clarify the point. In older commentaries it was 
customary to relate the poems of the “Foe from the North,” especially 
in Chaps. 4-6, to a supposed invasion of Scythians in the early years of 
Jeremiah’s ministry.’ Apparently the early position of this material in 
the Jeremiah book pressed scholars to the belief that it must be explained 
in the light of circumstances of the prophet’s early years.* It is impos- 
sible here to discuss the reasons, but more recent scholarship—rightly, 
in my opinion—has become very dubious of such a Scythian invasion, 
the evidence for which is, to say the least, meagre if not nil. In fact, 
many scholars would remove the bulk of Chaps. 4-6—again, I think, 
rightly—from the early period of Jeremiah to the latter years of Josiah 





31. Popularized by Duhm, of. cit., the view will be found in A. S, Peake, Jeremiah, New- 
Century Bible (Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1910), Vol. I, pp. 4, 117, etc.; G. A. Smith, 


op. cit., pp. 110-34; J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1922), pp. 35-52; and others. 


32. So even Rudolph, of. cit., p. xvii, and p. 1, who, although he does not accept the 


Scythian explanation, puts Chaps, 1-6 chiefly in the reign of Josiah; also E. A. Leslie, Jeremiah 
(New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954), pp. 50-74. 


33. Recent commentators usually drop them: e.g., Rudolph, of. cit., A. Weiser, Das Buch des 
Propheten Jeremia: Kapitel 1-25:13, Das Alte Testament Deutsch (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 


Ruprecht, 1952), pp. 43 f., etc.; J. Steinmann, Le prophéte Férémie (Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf, 1952), pp. 58 f.; E. A. Leslie, ibid. 
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(d. 609), or well into the reign of Jehoiakim (609-598), when the 
Babylonian menace became a reality.* I should, for my part, argue that 
these poems were for the most part uttered as invasion began to threaten 
from that quarter, while the “confessional” material in the same chapters 
reflects the prophet’s agony as the ruin he had predicted became actual. 

Now a number of scholars, removing the material of Chaps. 4-6 to 
a later date, and dubious of the tradition (found explicitly in the prose: 
1:2, 3:6, 25:1-3) that Jeremiah was active in the period of Josiah’s 
reform and before, go on to remove all the material of Chaps. 1-3( to- 
gether with other material in the book) to a later date as well. They 
deny that Jeremiah began his ministry before the latter part of Josiah’s 
reign, if not the beginning of Jehoiakim’s.» Their full reasons for doing 
so cannot be debated here. But one point upon which they base them- 
selves is that the “Foe from the North” oracles are to be dated to the 
time of the growing Babylonian menace, yet 1:13 ff. seems to place the 
awareness of that Foe at the time of Jeremiah’s call. Ergo, that call 
could hardly have been as early as 626 (1:2) but some dozen or so 
years later.* 

Now leaving aside the fact that no prophet needed the actual presence 
of a threat of invasion to arouse in him a premonition of doom (Amos 
had such a premonition in peaceful times!), so that a Jeremiah might 
have sensed calamity years before it materialized,’ the above line of 
argument is peculiarly beside the point once the nature of the Jeremiah 
book has been grasped. Chap. 1 does tell of Jeremiah’s call, which by 
unanimous tradition (1:2, 25:1-3) took place in 626. But the account 
of that call is given in vss. 4-10; there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the two visions of vss. 11-12, 13-16 took place either at the time 
of the call, or simultaneously with one another. In fact, the wording of 
vs. 13 (“second time”) argues that vss. 11-16 form a unit originally 
separate from the account of the call in vss. 4-10 (had they originally 





34. That the “Foe from the North” was realized in the Babylonian invasion is agreed. A 
poem such as 5:14-17 certainly fits them—but not wild Scythians. 

35. E.g., F. Horst, “Die Anfange des Propheten Jeremia,” Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, XLI (1923), pp. 94-153; H. G. May, “The Chronology of Jeremiah’s Oracles,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1V (1945), pp. 217-27; J. P. Hyatt, “Jeremiah and Deute- 
ronomy,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1 (1942), pp. 156-73); idem, “The Foe from the 
North in Jeremiah,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LIX (1940), pp. 499-513) ; etc. 

36. May, op. cit., p. 225; Hyatt, op. cit., Journal of Biblical Literature, p. 499. 

37. It was argued some years ago by A. C. Welch, Jeremiah: His Time and His Work 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951), pp. 97-131, that the Foe from the North represents neither 
Scythians nor Chaldeans, nor any historical foe, but is rather an eschatological concept referring 
to the Day of Yahweh. Granting that this may have been true in the first instance, it would 
seem that eschatology was “realized” in the Chaldean invasion. 
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belonged together, we should expect vs. 4 to be as it is, vs. 11 to read 
“second time” and vs. 13 “third time”). The visions are thus not tied to 
the call in time at all; they are brought in here in the course of collection 
because they were experiences that bore on Jeremiah’s call, further 
clarifying for him the nature of his message. 

In other words, if Chaps. 2-6 are not to be retained en bloc in Jere- 
miah’s earliest period because of their position, neither are they to be 
removed en bloc to a later date. On the contrary, each smallest unit 
must be examined separately. If this is done, it will be seen that these 
chapters are both early and late: i.e., they contain material all the way 
from before 621 well into the reign of Jehoiakim, brought together for 
the most part in complexes based on common theme.* We may affirm, 
then, that Jeremiah began his ministry before the reform just as the 
chronology of the book insists. That this has bearing on the problem of 
his attitude toward that reform when it came, goes without saying. But 
it is forbidden to go into that subject here. 

Nor is all the above without significance to the practical interpreter. 
For the form and structure of a book sets the task of its exegesis. This 
is obvious to any who think of it. For example, if one studies a play, a 
novel, or a learned thesis, one may assume that it has a unity of struc- 
ture: a logical progression in which each step of the argument leads 
into the next, or a coherence of plot in which each part of the story 
grows out of what has gone before and leads into what follows. The 
understanding of each part presupposes the unity of the whole. On the 
contrary, if one reads an anthology of poems, a collection of short 
essays, an encyclopedia—one assumes neither chronological progress nor 
logical connection between the parts. In an anthology of Tennyson, say, 
one may not assume that the first poem lay chronologically before, or 
logically leads into, the second—and so on. To interpret an anthology in 
that way is to eisegete. It is to find ideas which were never in the poet’s 
mind; it is to confuse the mind of the poet with the mind of the collector 
of the anthology. Such a volume has a certain unity, to be sure, in that 
it stems from the mind of a single man, but it does not have unity of 
structure. Or, to put it better, such unity of structure as it has was im- 
parted to it not by the poet, but the editor. 

So in the Bible. Some of its books are literary units and are to be 
studied as such. Such, for example, are most of the New Testament 


38. Space forbids detailed discussion. I should place (aside from 1:4-10) 2:4-13, 18-19 
(and perhaps 2:2b-3, 14-17 in original form) ; 2:20-28?; 3:1-5, 19-4:2 (as well as 31:1-6, 
15-22), before and during Josiah’s reform—as a minimum! 
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books, and not a few in the Old—such as the Deuteronomic Histories, 
the work of the Chronicler, shorter books like Ruth, Jonah, etc. In spite 
of the fact that sources may have been drawn upon, these books are 
literary units: a unity of argument and structure can be assumed. But 
one does not study Psalms or Proverbs, for example, in that way. One 
must isolate and study the individual units, which have a certain unity 
within the faith of Israel—but not a unity of literary structure one with 
another. 

The books of the pre-exilic prophets do have a unity in the minds of 
the prophets who produced them. But to seek for a unity of structure 
in them, and to interpret them as if such were present, is an error in 
method. That they were compiled according to certain intelligent prin- 
ciples cannot be doubted, even if we are often put to it to say what 
those principles were. But they were put in their present form, for the 
most part at least, by other hands than the prophet’s. To lay too much 
weight in interpreting them on their form and structure, and to draw 
deductions with regard to the prophet’s thought from it, is, therefore, 
not to get at the mind of the prophet, but at the minds of those disciples 
of his who collected his sayings as the years went by. 

The task of exegesis is to set forth the mind of the writer (or, in this 
case, the prophet preacher). It is a task set by the nature of the book in 
question. In the case of the prophets—and Jeremiah—one must begin 
by setting apart the smallest units, assuming no original connection, unit 
with unit, without objective evidence. One must then study the individual 
unit for itself, fixing its date and historical setting if one can. When 
that is done, one goes on to study the unit in the light of the total theology 
of the prophet as it is known from his preaching, as well as in the light 
of the faith of Israel of which the prophet was a representative. But 
one steadfastly refuses to make unwarranted deductions of a logical or 
chronological nature from the immediate context. 

To understand and exegete the prophet books is, admittedly, not easy 
to do. The temptation is ever present to short-cut the hard toil and 
preach whatever meaning strikes the fancy. Yet it is precisely from 
small bricks that houses are built, precisely from meticulous labor with 
details that understanding comes. May we not hope—nay expect—that 
as we labor to grasp what word Jeremiah had for ancient. Judah, it may 
be granted to us also to hear what word he has for us of the church— 
through Jesus Christ. 























An Insight and a Realization 
A Study of the New Covenant 


by Henry S. GEHMAN 


A biblical idea cannot be considered in isolation; it usually has a long 
period of historical development. In discussing the contributions of 
Jeremiah to biblical theology we shall have to reckon with this im- 
portant principle, and this is especially true in an explanation of the 
New Covenant as presented by this prophet (Jer. 31:31-34). Even 
though Jeremiah prophesied from 626 B.c. to the fall of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c., the significance of the New Covenant cannot be understood 
without going back to the origins of Israelite history and considering 
the covenant within the national and religious life of the Chosen People 
of God. 

For the Old Testament foundation of the church the most important 
subject is the covenant (Hebrew, berith). The relation of God’s people 
to him and of God to his people is expressed in a covenant, which implies 
a unique and personal knowledge of God. In secular life the term 
berith is applied to an agreement in which the two contracting parties 
are on the same level. In the Old Testament covenant, however, we have 
to dismiss the conception of a legal contract on terms of equality, since 
God and man are not on the same level; in the berith God remained on 
the superior plane. In the covenant we find the active character of the 
revelation of the personal God, who reached down into the life of his 
people. Thus the sojourn in Egypt was followed by the Exodus, when 
by a mighty act of God, Israel was delivered from bondage; as a crown- 
ing point of this deliverance God made a covenant with his people at 
Sinai. In this berith there was offered to the nation a permanent par- 
ticipation in the divine program. In other words, the covenant not only 
implied an obligation on the part of God, but it alsc involved a response 
to God by Israel. 

The revelation of God is not an abstraction, but it always lays clear 
emphasis upon the practical relation to life. The covenant recognizes 
both the demand and the promise; the sense of this is well expressed 
in a sentence which, with slight variations in phraseology, appears in 
several places (Lev. 26:12; Jer. 7:23, 11:4, 30:22; Ezek. 36:28): “Ye 
shall be my people, and I will be your God.” We should furthermore 
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note that God is an ethical God and that the Decalogue and the Book 
of the Covenant (Exod. 20:22-23:33) are permeated by the spirit of 
righteousness. God established a moral and social way of living, and 
there is content in the terms of the covenant; it was not merely an empty 
and legal transaction. 

There is a certain uniqueness in the history of Israel: in the Old 
Testament we have the covenant God, history definitely directed by God, 
revelation taking place in history, an act of redemption or deliverance 
within history, and a sense of national destiny. There has been, however, 
a widespread tendency among biblical scholars to minimize the indi- 
vidual in the life of ancient Israel and to think only in terms of the group. 
On the other hand, in designating the nation by the corporate name of 
Israel, the Old Testament writers practically regard the nation as an 
individual, and we may consequently assume that the responsibilities 
of the individual were never overlooked. Naturally obligations which 
rested upon the nation applied with equal force to the individual. It 
should also be noted that the Commandments are addressed to the 
individual “Thou” and not to the nation; likewise in the Book of the 
Covenant we are dealing with cases involving individuals. We cannot, 
accordingly, consider individual responsibility as a late development in 
Israel; it was present from the very beginning. The call to Abraham 
was directed to an individual and not to a group; the same holds true 
of the application of Israelite law. ° 

God made a covenant with Israel, and under the terms of the covenant 
there was only one God whom Israel was permitted to worship. In this 
connection we may also wonder how God made a covenant with an 
individual or with a people. How did Abraham and Moses know that 
it was a reality? We are not informed precisely how God confronted 
these men, but according to the Old Testament record they apparently 
accepted it as a reality, We may believe that they had an inner illumina- 
tion directly from God and that they were just as sure of the certainty 
of God’s making the covenant as were the prophets of their having 
received a call and revelation from God. In other words, the covenant 
came as a revelation to Abraham and Moses as it did later to Jeremiah. 

We know that the covenant was broken repeatedly by Israel, and as 
we observe from the prophets of the eighth century, it was frequently 
misunderstood by the people and conceived as a merely juridical relation- 
ship. By performing the sacrifices in a formal or perfunctory manner 
the Israelites had come to feel that they had legally fulfilled their 
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obligations to God, although the idea of a human performance with a 
guaranteed return service from God is not even suggested in the Old 
Testament covenant. When men looked upon the berith solely as a legal 
relationship with God, it effected no inner transformation of the human 
heart. In the covenant God had made a revelation of his power, and no 
infringement upon his majesty was permitted; in fact, the covenant 
made a call to unreserved devotion or surrender to God. 

Such is the import or the significance of the covenant idea. The mean- 
ing of the berith is best understood in connection with the revelation at 
Sinai, since this took place within the historical period of Israel. The 
conception of the covenant, however, is found long before that time; 
in fact, it is projected back to the borders of Old Testament history 
(Gen. 17:1-14) in the case of Abraham, and even into the prehistoric 
period (Gen. 9:8-17). This brings into the picture God’s election of 
Israel as the nation through which he revealed himself historically to 
the world. Israel’s consciousness of election is already found in the 
experiences of the forefathers, as, for example, in the migration of 
Abraham from Ur to Haran, and thence to Canaan. Abraham and 
his posterity were set apart for a divine purpose (cf. Gen. 15:7 ff.; 17: 
1-8; 26:24; 28: 13-15), and the covenant relation of Israel was founded 
historically upon the patriarchs. This approach to the berith is not at 
all in conflict with the Mosaic formulation of the covenant. Out of the 
most obscure beginnings God had made for himself a people. The God 
of the patriarchs is the creator; the Lord of humanity makes his election 
and carries out his plan through Israel. 

Obviously a personal note is present in the covenant, but the legal 
conception may frequently have caused the personal relation to God 
to be overlooked. We may note that the prophets of the eighth century, 
however, do not stress the berith by name. Thus Amos and Micah do not 
quote it. Hosea makes two references to breaking the covenant (6:7; 
8:1), and Isaiah (24:5) cites the everlasting covenant as a parallel to 
the laws and the statutes. We may accordingly wonder whether these 
prophets saw a certain weakness in the covenant idea or whether they 
regarded it as of no help in combatting a dead formalism in religion. 
They teach, however, righteousness, love, faithfulness, and devotion to 
God. Even though they do not discuss the Sinai-covenant, they stress 
deliverance out of Egypt. Isaiah, moreover, emphasizes the sovereignty 
of Yahweh, and accordingly his ideas are in agreement with the contents 
of the covenant. 
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At this point, after having made brief references to Amos, Micah, 
and Isaiah, we have cleared the way to discuss Hosea, the second of the 
eighth century prophets. We should in this connection note the first 
three chapters of Hosea, who prophesied shortly after 750 B.c. He may 
be singled out as an important precursor of Jeremiah in the development 
of the ideas in the New Covenant. This prophet saw in his unfortunate 
marriage to Gomer a parallel to the relation of God to Israel. Gomer 
had broken her marriage vows; Israel had broken the covenant. Gomer 
had deserted her husband for other men; Israel had strayed away from 
God and worshiped the Baalim. Gomer had sinned repeatedly; Israel 
had multiplied offenses against God. Gomer had fallen so low that she 
was sold as a slave and bought back by Hosea; God was willing to accept 
again his erring people. In spite of her adultery, Hosea continued to 
love Gomer; notwithstanding the broken covenant, God continued to 
love Israel. When Gomer was brought back to her home, she was put 
under discipline; God was going to punish his erring people, but even- 
tually he would take them back. It is plain that when Hosea compares 
the relation of Israel to God with a marriage bond, he has in mind 
God’s covenant with Israel. 

The names that Hosea gave his three children are significant of the 
state of the nation at that time. The first child was called Jezreel (God 
soweth) ; since the place known as Jezreel had been the scene of blood- 
shed and calamity, the name is used in an ominous sense and suggests 
destruction or calamity. The other two names, Lo-ruhamah (She-has- 
not-been-compassionated ) and Lo-ammi (not-my-people ) , indicate that 
God had determined to cast off his people. But when the nation will 
have repented and turned to God, the first name Jezreel (God soweth) 
will be used in an ameliorative sense, signifying that God will again sow 
his people into the land. In the cases of Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi the 
negatives (Lo) will be canceled, signifying that he will have pity on 
his people and that they will once more be his own. Thus in the family 
life of Hosea we find a picture of Israel under God’s covenant. Even 
though this prophet does not mention the Sinai covenant by name, the 
figure of the marriage bond makes a more vivid appeal to the imagina- 
tion than a legal and historical presentation would have done. 

Israel had sinned through a lack of knowledge (Hos. 4:1, 6; 6:6; Isa. 
1:33; 5:13). What they lacked was not an abstract knowledge of facts, but 
a living knowledge which should have effected a transformation of the 
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human heart. In the end, however, the nation was to be reconciled to 
God. The prophet Hosea (2:14 ff.) goes back to Mosaic times and por- 
trays a re-enactment of those days. Israel is depicted as a young woman 
whom God once more woos in the desert, as he did in the journey 
through the wilderness after the Exodus. She responds again to his call 
and mentions the Baalim no more; she now has a personal knowledge 
of God. Then there takes place a new beginning, and the children’s 
names are reinterpreted in an ameliorative sense. At that time God will 
make a covenant with all nature (Hos. 2:21-23) for Israel, and in con- 
sequence peace shall be established. Furthermore God says (Hos. 2: 
19): “And I will betroth thee unto me forever”; this means that God 
will make an everlasting covenant. Thus in the first three chapters of 
Hosea we have various elements that must be considered in the history 
of the covenant: God’s faithfulness to the covenant, the reclaiming of 
Israel, a personal knowledge of God, the response to God’s call, a 
covenant with all nature, and an everlasting covenant with Israel. 
Inasmuch as the old covenant had been broken and God will give Israel 
a fresh start or a new life, we have here to all intents and purposes the 
conception of a new covenant. We must bear in mind, however, that the 
term “new covenant” is not used by Hosea. 

At this point we may note that we do not have in the prophets of the 
eighth century any reference to a covenant with all humanity, but this 
theme should be kept in mind in order that we may be ready to consider 
it when it appears. We note, however, God’s interest in all nations (Isa. 
2:1-4; Micah 4:1-4); here both prophets cite what is apparently an 
anonymous prophecy, according to which in the distant future the various 
nations will seek to worship the true God in Jerusalem. 

The next step in our study of the precursors of the New Covenant of 
Jeremiah takes us to the year 621 B.c., when a book of the law was found 
in the Temple, on the basis of which King Josiah effected a reformation. 
It is generally agreed that this was the legal part of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy; in the discussion of the covenant we shall also include the 
interpretation of history by the Deuteronomists. In the Deuteronomic 
literature we find a slight shifting of the conception of berith. It is still 
used in the sense of a covenant concluded at a point of history (Deut. 
5:2 f.), but in addition it represents a relationship that stands con- 
tinually. In fact, it may also denote the obligations of this relationship: 
the statutes or the ordinances of the covenant (cf. Deut. 17:2 ff.; 31: 
16, 20; Josh. 7:11, 15; I Kings 11:11). It should furthermore be noted 
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that in the last example “my covenant” and “my statutes” are placed 
in juxtaposition. In Deut. 4:13 berith equals the Decalogue, and in 
I Kings 8:21 berth is equivalent to the tables of the law. This is signifi- 
cant; for here is stressed the legal foundation of the covenant, and the 
contents of the berith are the statutes, the commandments, and the judg- 
ments. On the part of the people, the covenant is to be observed or 
kept (Deut. 29:9), and the people are warned against breaking the 
covenant (cf. Deut. 17:2). In this development of meaning the main 
emphasis falls upon the statutory character, upon something that was 
established by God once and for all. This, however, is not entirely new, 
for Hosea referred to what is equivalent to an everlasting covenant. 

In addition to the legal aspect of the covenant, Deuteronomy also 
contains the glow of emotion. In this book the love of God becomes 
objective, and one can partake of it in the form of a covenant relationship. 
There is a majesty in the divine law: God alone has the power to sever 
the covenant relationship but he does not make use of this right or power 
(Deut. 4:31; cf. Judges 2:1). Furthermore, in the Deuteronomic pre- 
sentation, the loving condescension of God is joined with the obligation 
and performance expected by God from man; it seeks to awaken the 
confidence and the return-love of man. In Deuteronomy we meet the 
luminous love of God that transcends the exact observance of mutual 
rights and duties. 

We have noted above that Jeremiah began to prophesy in 626 B.c., 
and so we can understand that his book was influenced by the Deutero- 
nomic movement. He began to prophesy before Josiah’s reformation, and 
he finally saw its collapse and the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. 
In Jer. 4:4 in a figure of speech there is a protest against the mere 
formality of belonging to a religious group: “Circumcise yourselves to 
Yahweh, and remove the foreskins of your heart.” It may, however, be 
granted that this may be a late addition. This contains nevertheless the 
same idea as we find in Deut. 10:16: “Circumcise therefore the foreskin 
of your heart, and be no more stiffnecked.” This common expression, 
however, was not necessarily borrowed; it may have been used in com- 
mon parlance or at least in prophetic circles. In Deut. 30:6 God will 
bring about an inner transformation of the human heart: “And Yahweh, 
thy God, will circumcise thy heart and the heart of thy seed, to love 
Yahweh thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul that thou 
mayest live.” Here apparently we have some of the ideas that appear 
in the New Covenant, but again it is not mentioned by name. 
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The reformation of Josiah failed to save the state, and as a result of 
a rebellion against Nebuchadnezzar Jerusalem was captured by the 
Chaldeans in 597, and a large number of Judaeans were deported to 
Babylon. In consequence of a second uprising under King Zedekiah, 
the city was besieged and finally destroyed by the Chaldeans in 586. 
It was probably during this dire period (597-586 B.c.) that Jeremiah 
uttered a prophecy that brings to a focus a new conception of the 
covenant (31:31-34): “Behold days are coming’”—utterance of Yahweh 
—‘that I will make with the house of Israel and with the house of 
Judah a new covenant, not like the covenant which I made with their 
fathers in the day that I took their hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt, which my covenant they broke, although I was a lord over 
them”—utterance of Yahweh. “But this is the covenant which I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days’”—utterance of Yahweh: 
“IT will put my law in their inward part, and upon their heart will I 
write it, and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbor and every man his brother, 
saying: “Know Yahweh’; for they shall all know me from the least of 
them even unto the greatest of them’”—utterance of Yahweh; “for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more.” 

As we read this passage, we discern the note of authority; four times 
we have the expression: n®um YHWH. It is usually rendered: “saith 
the Lorp,” but this is not what the Hebrew actually says. It has also 
been translated: “oracle of the Lord,” but this may convey the idea 
that the revelation made to a prophet is in the same category as the 
oracles in Greek religion. In Arabic the root na’ama means “sigh,” 
“groan,” “breathe heavily,” “utter a faint and secret sound,” and accord- 
ingly the Hebrew n“um suggests that the prophet received from God an 
intimate and secret message or revelation, which was, as it were, whis- 
pered to him. The prophet was in personal communication with God, 
and consequently his prophetic words had divine authority. The repeti- 
tion of the phrase n*®um YHWH implies that Jeremiah was overpowered 
by the tremendous authority which was behind his prophecy. And in- 
deed there was need to impress upon the people of decadent Jerusalem 
that God had not abrogated his covenant. With the debacle that closed 
the Kingdom of Judah men might raise questions about the faithfulness 
of God to his covenant and to his people. Samaria had fallen in 722-21 
B.c., but perhaps that was of small concern to Judah. For, after all, they 
still had Jerusalem, the city of David, and the Temple was in their capital. 
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God had made a covenant with David, and his dynasty was still reigning 
in Jerusalem ; this may in fact have given the Judaeans a false confidence. 
It may also be that the people became sullen and cynical when the 
structure around them was collapsing. At any rate, it seems that they 


made a witticism at the expense of Providence and in self-exculpation 
quoted a proverb: 


The fathers have eaten sour grapes, 
And the children’s teeth are set on edge (Jer. 31:29). 


With the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple men probably won- 
dered what had become of God’s covenant with Israel. What had be- 
come of the promises of God? Was God powerless to save his people, 
or had he become indifferent to their needs? It looked as though the 
bottom had dropped out of both the church and the state. Jeremiah, 
however, looks into the distant future, and with prophetic insight he 
leaps across the chasm yawning before them. God has not deserted 
his people; his interest will continue into the future. The old covenant 
made at Sinai is recognized as an historical fact, but there will be some- 
thing better—a New Covenant. 

In the decline and fall of Judah cynics may have wondered whether 
the covenant had been a reality or merely a pious delusion. Thoughtless 
men and hardened sinners may have bitterly retorted that God had 
broken his covenant. Jeremiah, on the other hand, comes out plainly: 
the fathers themselves had broken the covenant, and their descendants 
continued to break it to the very fall of Jerusalem. God, however, had 
remained faithful to his covenant, even though legally he could have 
deserted his people. In fact, God remained faithful to the end and 
gave them a new chance—a New Covenant. When God promised to 
give a New Covenant, he gave clear evidence that his love cannot be 
worn out. 

In connection with the breaking of the covenant we meet the clause: 
w® anoki ba‘alti bam. This can be translated in two ways: “although I 
was a lord over them”; or “although I was a husband over [unto] them.” 
This verb has the same root as the noun ba‘al, which means “owner,” 
“lord,” “husband.” Even though Baal (Hebrew, ba‘al) was the name of 
a heathen divinity, there was nothing offensive in its etymology. We have 
seen that the prophet Hosea expressed the meaning of the covenant 
under the figure of a marriage bond, and Jeremiah (3:6-14) refers to 
the same conception; cf. also Ezek. 16. In this connection ba‘alti bam 
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may be interpreted: “I took possession of them; I ruled over them; I 
was [a] lord over them; I took possession of them as does a husband; 
I was husband over them, [that is, I was their husband.}” At any rate, 
it looks as though we have here a double entente, and we cannot avoid 
considering the figure of marriage introduced by Hosea. 

It may, however, be nothing unusual to have a New Covenant; it 
could conceivably be merely a repetition or a restatement of the old 
order with no promise of anything better. If such had been the case, 
the cynics, the discouraged, and the indifferent would have had ample 
reason to make light of Jeremiah’s prophecy. In verse 33, however, we 
start with a contrast; the verse is introduced by ki (nay, but). This was 
originally a deictic particle (thus), from which developed various mean- 
ings: “Yea,” “surely,” “verily”; after a negative sentence ki means 
“Nay!” or “but.” Evidently the prophet here emphasizes the contrast. 
Furthermore we have not only a strong word to introduce the statement 
of the New Covenant, but it is also reinforced by n’um YHWH. We have 
seen also that under the Deuteronomic interpretation the covenant was 
equal to the Law or the Decalogue. It is noteworthy that torah is used 
in verse 33. This word means “direction,” “instruction,” whence it 
develops the sense of “divine instruction” and finally “law.” Normally 
law is something outside of us, something which drives us to obedience 
or prohibits us from doing certain things. At any rate, law is something 
external, and it may be quite abstract. The Decalogue was written upon 
two tables of stone, and, as we know, stones are hard and lifeless. In the 
strict sense of the word, the law is a matter of “either—or”: a person 
obeys the law, or he disobeys it; he observes it, or he breaks it. 

In the New Covenant, however, the law will no longer be an external 
matter, but God will write it upon the human heart, where it will be- 
come a very part of the individual and where it will have the warmth 
of human blood. In this survey of the covenant we have seen that 
Jeremiah had precursors in the formulation of the ideas in the New 
Covenant, but in referring to the law as written upon the human heart, 
he has introduced a new conception and brought into focus everything 
previously connected with the bertth. With prophetic insight he lifted it 
to a higher spiritual level. If the law be a part of the individual’s nature, 
he should yield spontaneously to the demands of the law. In other words, 
the New Covenant involves a transformation of the human heart, but 
this does not imply that Jeremiah had in mind a sinless state of the 
people (cf. vs. 34b). This prophecy, however, falls short of achievement, 
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for no man shall be justified by the works of the law. A little more than 
six centuries had to elapse before it became clear that a man cannot be 
justified by the works of the law, but only by faith in Jesus Christ. 

The second part of verse 33 reads literally: “And I will be to them 
for God, and they shall be to me for a people.” This implies that no 
deity except Yahweh, the one and only God, can serve as God to them. 
There was to be an undivided loyalty to Yahweh. If, in the past, Israel 
was not worthy of being God’s people, God did not desert them. He 
chose one people, not peoples. Under the New Covenant the place of 
Israel will be retained as a people of God, for God remains faithful 
to his covenant. 

In verse 34 we have a reference to teaching. In the Piel the verb 
lamad means literally “cause to learn,” and the expositor will do well 
to use a concordance and note how frequently, and in what connections, 
the verb to teach is used, especially in Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and the 
Psalms. The life of religion is maintained and nurtured by teaching. The 
Exodus made a tremendous impression upon Israel, and parents were 
enjoined to explain its meaning to their children (Deut. 6:20-25). In 
the future there will be a new era, when such teaching will no longer be 
necessary. At that time men will have a personal knowledge of God, 
something which is greater and more vital than an abstract knowledge 
of the law. When the law is written upon the human heart, it is no 
longer an impersonal matter. Then men will become so transformed 
that they will know God personally, for he has revealed himself unto 
them. In this connection we again have an authoritative statement: 
“utterance of Yahweh.” Finally God promises to forgive the iniquity 
of the people and to remember their sin no more. At this point we may 
refer to the first three chapters of Hosea, who has many of these ideas, 
but the actual formulation of the New Covenant remains distinctly the 
contribution of Jeremiah. But how will sins be forgiven? The complete 
answer is given a little more than six centuries later: our sins are 
forgiven through our faith in Jesus Christ. Our sins are forgiven not 
on account of our own righteousness, but solely through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, who died for us. 

In Jer. 32:37 restoration is promised to the people who had been 
deported, and then in verse 39 we read: “And I will give them one 
heart and one way that they may fear me for ever.” In the Septuagint, 
however, we find this rendering: “And I will give them another way 
and another heart to fear me forever.” Here the important thing is 
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not the transposition of the words heart and way, but the word another 
instead of one. Palaeographically the change is quite easy to understand: 
“8 (one) and “FS (other) in an unpointed text could easily be con- 
fused. Or there may have been an error of transmission in our Masoretic 
text; it is also possible that the Hebrew text used by the Greek translator 
had “FW (other) for “i& (one). After having considered all these 
possibilities, however, we are not justified in emending the Hebrew text 
on the basis of the Greek. What the Hebrew prophet apparently had in 
mind was a single heart, an undivided heart, whence follows a singleness 
of purpose in serving God.’ It is indeed quite probable that the Greek 
interpreter by the trick of the translator played with the word “FN (one) 
by reading it as “TW (other), and thus he introduced a theological 
idea into Jeremiah: that of the new heart. 

The covenant had gone through a long period of development, and 
in Jeremiah we have a distillation of previous ideas in the covenant, 
to which is added the law written upon the human heart. Such is the 
New Covenant, which represents a focal point in Old Testament 
Theology in pre-Exilic times, but it falls short of the New Testament. 
Its goal still lies in the future. 

Ezekiel,? who prophesied during the Exile under the influence of 
Jeremiah follows a line of thought similar to that of his predecessor. 
In Ezek. 11:19 f., in a picture of restoration, we have a reference to an 
inner transformation of the individual: “And I will give them one heart,’ 
and a new spirit I will put in their [your] inward part; and I will 
remove the heart of stone out of their flesh and will give them a heart 
of flesh that in my statutes they may walk and my ordinances they may 
keep and do them.” In 36:26 f. we meet the same ideas: “And I will 
give you a new heart, and a new spirit I will put in your inward part; 
and I will remove the heart of stone out of your flesh, and I will give 
you a heart of flesh. And my spirit I will put in your inward part, and 
I will cause you to walk in my statutes, and my ordinances ye shall 
observe and do.” Even though Jeremiah and Ezekiel are dealing with 





1. In Jer. 32:40 God promises that he will make an everlasting covenant with his people 
and that he will not turn from them; consequently they will not depart from him. These ideas, 
however, as we have seen, had been known before Jeremiah’s time. 

2. To Ezekiel the covenant of the past is the one consummated at Sinai; the breaking of the 
covenant shows how faithless the people were (Ezek. 16:8, 59 ff.). We should also note in 
Chapter 16 the figure of marriage and an historical survey in Chapter 20. 

3. In this case a few Hebrew MSS read “a new heart.” Here the Septuagint has xapdlay érépav 
but the Greek may have treated IMS (one) in the same manner as in Jer. 32:39. 


In the case of inward part many MSS. have the possessive pronoun their instead of the 
Masoretic reading your, which has been placed in brackets in the translation. 
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a common theme, it seems, however, that the latter lays more stress 
upon the present than does his predecessor. In 18: 31 f. Ezekiel appeals 
to the house of Israel: “Cast away from you all your transgressions 
wherein ye have transgressed and make for yourselves a new heart and 
a new spirit. For why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth’”—utterance of the Lord Yahweh: 
“wherefore turn yourselves and live.” These verses form the conclusion 
of the chapter on individual responsibility, and clearly the time for 
repentance is now, not in the future. In other words, Ezekiel seems to 
stress the present more than does Jeremiah. The positive significance 
of the covenant idea for Ezekiel, however, does not come into the fore- 
ground until we deal with eschatology (Ezek. 37:21-28), where the 
prophet refers to a covenant of peace, an everlasting covenant, a con- 
tinuing relation of grace. Thus we have a contrast between what was 
consummated at Sinai and the new age. The berith of the future appears 
as the establishment of a pure relation of grace. 

A few more observations are necessary, however, before we close the 
Old Testament. In this connection we shall have to consider the pre- 
sentation of the document or stratum known as P.* In this source the 
covenant with Israel is taken back to the covenant made with Abraham 
(Gen. 17); accordingly the covenant made at Sinai is only a renewal 
or a development of that made with Abraham. Furthermore P reports 
a divine covenant with pre-Abrahamic humanity (Gen. 9:8-17) ; not 
only Israel, but all humanity stands in the relationship of berith to God. 
Finally for P berith is the expression for the conception of a religion of 
revelation, a religion that stands upon God’s promises and retains the 
universality of the divine plan of salvation. 

Up to this point the covenant has represented an historical trans- 
action, a relationship between God and man, a state of the human heart. 
a condition of spiritual affairs, a number of strands of thought, or a 
focus of ideas, but frequently these conceptions may become quite 
abstract. A new advance, however, is found in the Servant of Yahweh; 
in him the covenant is embodied in a human personal life. The content 
of the covenant idea was not exhausted in the New Covenant of Jeremiah 
(31:31-34) ; it is the Second Isaiah who brought it to its consummation 
in the Old Testament. In Isaiah 42:6 this prophet as the spokesman 
of God says: 





4. P, the priestly code or stratum, is the latest source document in the Pentateuch. It 1s 
supposed to have been composed during the Exile, and it represents a priestly point of view 
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And I kept thee and set thee for a covenant of the people, 
For a light of the nations. 


The same thought is found in Isa. 49:8: 


And I will preserve thee and give thee 
For a covenant of the people. 


It is in the Servant that the full meaning of the covenant is gradually 
revealed. In fact, the mission of the Servant lay beyond his own people 
(Isa. 49:6): 

It is too light a job that thou shouldest be my servant, 

To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 

And to restore the preserved of Israel; 

I will also set thee for a light of the nations, 

That my salvation may be unto the end of the earth. 


The last line may also be rendered: “That thou mayest be my salvation 
unto the end of the earth.” The covenant was embodied in the Servant, 
and as the carrier of salvation, he represents salvation; he is the embodi- 
men of salvation. Whom the prophet had in mind as the Servant, we 
cannot determine, and in the Old Testament period no person appeared 
who could fulfill these high qualifications. Only in Christ have the 
prophet’s conceptions of the Servant been fulfilled, and our Lord’s 
teaching has given these words (Isa. 42:6; 49:6, 8) a new perspective 
and an extended significance (Matt. 28:18-20). Jesus Christ not only 
carried out the teaching functions of the Servant, but in his own suffer- 
ings and death he also exemplified the Suffering Servant (Isa. 52:13-53: 
12). It has been a long journey from the covenant with Noah and from 
the call of Abraham to the New Covenant of Jeremiah, and more than 
a century further, until we found the covenant embodied in a human 
personality, but such an investigation brings out the progressive character 
of the biblical revelation. We have, however, not yet reached the goal. 

In any discussion of the covenant in the Old and New Testaments we 
have to consider the Septuagint, where berith is rendered by daFpxn. 
Between God and man a covenant implies a free promise on the divine 
side and the undertaking of obligations on the human side. Thus, while 
the idea of mutuality is involved, God remains on the higher level. Even 
the violation of the cgvenant by man does not alter God’s faithfulness 
to his promise. When the Old Testament was rendered into Greek, a 
difficulty was encountered in translating berith. The Greek word ovv6qxn 
(compact, agreement) might have suggested that God and his people 
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are on the same level in the covenant. Accordingly the translators chose 
5.a6jxn (disposition of property by will, will, testament) as the rendering 
of berith. In this way the place of God on the higher level was pre- 
served, and furthermore the idea of mutuality was retained, for the 
testator makes the will, but his heirs are bound by law to carry out its 
provisions. Accordingly Greek 6:a@jxn makes clear the two ideas that 
the covenant was God’s free promise and that those who receive his 
gifts are on their part obligated to carry out the conditions he has im- 
posed. From the Septuagint this usage of 6a6)«m was taken over into 
the New Testament, and when the New Testament was rendered into 
Latin, 5:a6yxn was translated by testamentum, whence we have English 
testament. 

In the New Testament “testament” is synonymous with “covenant” 
except in Heb. 9:16, 17. In this connection we should note the double 
usage Of d:a6qxn in Heb. 9:15-20. In verses 16, 17 “testament” cannot 
be explained as “covenant,” while in the other cases it should be so 
interpreted. After Israel had broken the old covenant, God promised 
a new one (Jer. 31:31-34), and through the death of Christ he estab- 
lished it; therein he offers the benefits of Christ’s death to those who 
in repentance and faith turn to him and become members of his body, 
the church. The covenant is established not with isolated individuals, but 
with God’s people as a whole. Believers benefit by becoming members 
of this people and by being true in faith and life to the bond with God 
and the church. When the New Testament canon was formed, it was 
named the “New Covenant” (commonly called the “New Testament”), 
since it contains the documents that attest to God’s New Covenant with 
his covenant people, the church. 

There is nothing static in the New Covenant of Jeremiah, and in 
Ezekiel we find the grace of God who bestows a new heart and a new 
spirit. In the covenant as embodied in the Servant of Yahweh we meet 
dynamic action in the teaching of the divine word. As we see all that 
is involved in the covenant of the Old Testament, our thoughts are 
overwhelmed with what Christ has fulfilled. The old has become new, 
and through faith in Christ we are under the New Covenant. The link, 
however, with the past is not gone. In Exod. 24:1-8 we read about a 
sacrifice, blood, the reading of the book of the covenant, and the sprink- 
ling of blood upon the people, while in verses 9-11 we find a reference 
to a sacred meal. On that occasion there was communion with the living 
God. Now we find the record of the New Covenant in the New Testa- 
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ment, but we have more than a book. To have only a book without a 
living personality would be equivalent to returning to Old Testament 
times. The New Covenant has been fulfilled in one person, the Son 
of God; yet the New Covenant has not been reduced to a theological 
abstraction or a thing of the past. In language that has the ring of 
Mosaic days (Exod. 24:1-8) it is vividly set before our eyes in the 
sacrament of the Holy Communion: “For this is my blood of the 
covenant which is shed (poured out) for many unto remission of sins,” 
(Matt. 26:28) ; “This cup is the New Covenant in my blood, even that 
which is poured out for you” (Luke 22:20). 

The Christian church constitutes the people of the New Covenant, 
fulfilling and transcending all that Israel had foreshadowed under the 
old covenant. Through baptism we enter into covenant relationship with 
God and become members of his church. The New Covenant in Christ 
represents, however, the realization of what had with prophetic insight 
been proclaimed by Jeremiah. In the New Covenant of the prophet the 
law was written upon the human heart, and this implied a transforma- 
tion of character. But no one is able to fulfill the demands of the law, 
and all of us can say with St. Paul: “O wretched man that I am! Who 
will deliver me from this body of death?” (Rom. 7:24) He found in 
Jesus Christ the answer to his helplessness. The apostle goes back to 
Abraham and shows that faith is older than the law: “For not through 
the law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, . . . but through the 
righteousness of faith” (Rom. 4:13). We are justified by faith, and we 
have peace with God through Jesus Christ (Rom. 5:1). Through faith 
in Jesus Christ the believer becomes a new creature; the old things are 
passed away, and they have become new (II Cor. 5:17). Through faith 
in Jesus Christ we become transformed individuals; the will that domi- 
nates us is no longer the old selfish human will, but the will of Christ 
who reigns within us. Through faith in Jesus Christ we obey God, not 
because the law impels us, but we respond to God because we are moved 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. In the New Covenant we have a loyalty 
to a living personality, Jesus Christ, who died upon the cross and rose 
again from the dead. We approach God with no merits of our own, 
but as we draw nigh unto him, we trust in the merits of Jesus Christ. 
St. Paul repeatedly insists that we are justified only by faith in Jesus 
Christ, and as we are partakers of the blessings of the New Covenant, 


we too can say: “Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 
(Rom. 7:25) 
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The Sword and the Heart 


Euil from the North—and Within, an Exposition of Feremiah 4:5-6:30 


by JaAMEs H. GAILey, Jr. 


JEREMIAH was undoubtedly the most sensitive of the Hebrew prophets. 
His sensitivity covered a wide variety of conditions and objects and was 
exposed to shattering events during the last desperate days of Jerusalem 
before its fall to Nebuchadnezzar in the summer of 586 B.c. As poet 
and prophet Jeremiah might easily have declared: 


Each breeze that sweeps the ocean 
Brings tidings from afar 

Of nations in commotion, 
Prepared for Zion’s war. 


But “Zion’s war” would have been for Jeremiah a portent of coming 
destruction and defeat for God’s people instead of victory, and every 
rumor and every natural circumstance joined in speaking to the prophet 
the word of the Lord announcing the imminence of the doom of 
Jerusalem and Judah. 

The poetic section beginning at 4:5 and continuing to 6:30 is a 
relatively large block among the prophecies which are generally ascribed 
to the prophet’s own work. As this section deals with a subject of con- 
siderable interest, “the evil from the north” referred to in 1:13 ff., it 
may be considered as a suitable area for an exposition of a significant 
part of Jeremiah’s prophetic message. 

Jeremiah said a great deal regarding the coming military defeat of 
the kingdom of Judah, but he also spoke of an inner world where the 
conflict is in terms of thoughts, emotions, and choices. More than three- 
fourths of the passage from 4:5 to 6:30 is given to describing actions, 
conditions, and situations which could be seen or visualized by the eye 
of an observer in Jerusalem. At most only one-fourth of the material 
deals with the “heart” or its inner conditions and motives. It is obvious 
that the exposition of this—or of any—passage of Jeremiah’s vivid 
poetry must lean heavily on the portion in which an inner meaning 
for the external events is suggested. At all events an exposition must 
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explore the relationships between the occurrences and the souls affected. 
The two arenas of struggle are aptly brought together in 4:18, “this 
is your evil; surely it is bitter, surely it has reached your heart.” 

It must be noted, however, that the messages of Jeremiah do not center 
either in a description of external events or in heart-searching. Instead, 
like the prophet’s own life,” they find their foci in God and in his people. 
The prophetic utterances thus become a sort of orbit in which the 
thought of Jeremiah moves from evil to evil, from the external world 
to the inner and back again. The “sword” (of 4:10) may stand as a 
convenient symbol of the threatening evil from the outside; the “heart” 
appears as a reservoir of evil within. 

Because of this oscillation in the thought of Jeremiah it is not easy 
to outline his poetic utterances. An exposition should deal with ques- 
tions which rise from the study of a passage. The following are suggested 
by the passage under consideration : 

Of what external evil does the prophet speak? Does he serve merely 
as a foreteller of events, or is his business the analysis of their underlying 
causes, Or is some deeper purpose to be seen in his utterances? 

What does the prophet see within the heart of his people? Does the 
prophet offer any hope that the threatening of evil from outside may 
lead to a cleansing of the heart of his people? 

While the exposition will seek to deal with these and other questions, 
the parts of the passage may be grouped by verses as follows: 


1. An introductory proclamation (4:5-8), announcing evil from the 
north, suggesting its nature, effects, and reason for being; 

2. Disconnected observations, descriptions, declarations, appeals, and 
explanations regarding the evil (4:9-18) ; 

3. Views of the evil and feelings and reactions to it (4: 19-31, omitting 
verse 27) ; 

4. A discussion between the prophet and God (5:1-9), regarding 
the causes, human and divine, for the evil; stress is on the role of the 
common people ; 

5. A command and further explanations of the evil, including special 
reference to prophets (5:10-14) ; 

6. A description of the enemy and his work (5:15-17; 5:18-19 is 
an interpolation) ; 





1. Like the Hebrew the translation “evil” should be ambiguous. If a choice between the two 
possible meanings must be made, the r.s.v. is to be preferred with “your doom” over the a.v. 
which has “your wickedness.” 

2. Wilhelm Rudolph, Jeremia (Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1947), p. VIII. 
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7. A third statement (5:20-31) of the causes of the external evil 
ending with a summary which makes reference to prophets and priests; 

8. Sidelights on the attack and God’s directions for the destruction 
(6: 1-6, 9) ; 

g. A fourth group of explanations and expostulations (6:6-15, omit- 
ting verse 9), including further reference to prophets and priests; 

10. Appeals to the people and to a wider assembly of nations con- 
cluding with a declaration of God’s purpose (6: 16-21) ; 

11. A final announcement of the coming evil (6: 22-26), with descrip- 
tion of the terror it will inspire and the mourning which will follow it; 

12. A declaration of the prophet’s role as assayer (6:27-30). 


Two interruptions in prose (at 4:27 and 5:18-19) will be excluded 
from the discussion because they are intrusions into the main body of 
the passage and because they agree in style and diction with the “Deute- 
ronomic” prose sections of the book. If these prose portions rest on a 
genuine tradition from the prophet, as they probably do,’ they are still 
instrusions at this point. One key idea of both, “I will not make a full 
end,” is also to be found in the poetry at 5:10, where it appears to be 
incidental. There is, however, no particular reason to deny it to Jeremiah 
as Streane and others would do.* The rest, the poetry in the passage, 
will be considered as Jeremiah’s work. Even if some sections of it were 
added by the prophet to an earlier series of utterances, it may be con- 
sidered that he is responsible for the addition, since the record of Chapter 
36 indicates that Jeremiah himself revised his words in the second 
dictation to Baruch.° 


The Sword 


The prophet begins with a proclamation and declaration directed 
toward Judah and Jerusalem, calling upon heralds to blow the trumpet 
and assemble the common people for safety in the fortified cities in 
preparation for a military campaign coming against the land. He ex- 
plains for God, “I will bring evil from the north, and a great destruc- 
tion” (4:5-6). 





3. John Bright, “The Date of the Prose Sermons of Jeremiah,” JBL, LXX (1951), 15 f., 
concludes that the prose tradition elsewhere in the book probably began “to exist even in the 
prophet’s lifetime” and that “it presents a picture of him not essentially different from that 
of the poetry.” 

4. A. W. Streane, The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah together with the Lamentations (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1926), pp. 34 and 38. 

5. The effort to decide what was early and what was late in the prophet’s thinking rests for 
the present on subjective grounds, 
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The terms in which Jeremiah describes the threatening evil are 


picturesque but many of them do not reveal much to modern historical 
critics : 


a lion . . . from his thicket (4:7) 

a dry wind of the high places of the wilderness (4:11) 

as Clouds . . . as a whirlwind (4:13) 

a lion out of the forest ... a wolf... a leopard (5:6) 

stumbling blocks against which they shall stumble (6:21 R.s.v.). 


Some of the terms which describe the threatening evil are more 
definite and describe an invading army: it has chariots and swift horses 
(4:13), horsemen, and archers (4:29); it comes from a far-off land 
(4:16 and 5:15) ; the enemy is “a mighty nation, . . . an ancient nation, 
a nation whose language you do not know, nor can you understand what 
they say” (5:15).° 6:3 describes the beseigers as shepherds who will 
come with their flocks and who will pitch their tents around Jerusalem. 
6:22 again mentions the stirring of a “great nation” from the farthest 
parts of the earth. The people are described as cruel and having no 
mercy, using bows and spears and sounding like the roaring sea. The 
prophet is particularly definite in describing the evil as looming from 
the north (4:6; 6:1, 22, and at a number of other points in the book). 

From the details of this description we cannot positively identify the 
evil Jeremiah intended to depict. This fact has given the commentators 
no end of trouble. That in these poetic and prophetic utterances Jeremiah 
was vitally concerned with actual events of his time has scarcely been 
questioned. Most commentators agree in assuming that he spoke both 
to and about actual events either current or currently anticipated. But 
the fact that modern historical critics have not been able to agree on 
the identification of a particular foe is surprising. Several possible ex- 
planations arise for this fact: a) that modern historians do not yet con- 
trol enough information to make a positive identification of all the 
allusions to the evil from the north in the prophet’s work; b) that 
Jeremiah had reference first to one set of external circumstances and 
later either he or an editor modified his allusions to make them apply to 
another set of circumstances, and hence that they present to the modern 
reader a confusing witness; or c) that Jeremiah was able to rise above 
the immediate circumstances of his time through reflection or inspira- 





6. According to the Hebrew; the LXX omit “mighty . . . ancient” and abbreviate the words 
regarding the foreign language. 
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tion and to give utterance to truths of a wide application which goes 
beyond events contemporary with his own life. 

The first possibility may be ruled out with regard to the passage 
under consideration because the allusions are not specific enough to 
justify an expectation that further illumination can be found for them. 

Most of the commentators from the time of Eichhorn’ have adopted 
the second explanation for the situation and conclude that the text 
preserves “Sythian songs,”* composed during the period of the supposed 
Scythian invasion of Palestine between 630 and 625 B.c. and then re- 
vised during the time of the Chaldean threat, perhaps when the prophet 
dictated the second roll to Baruch (about 605 B.c., cf. 36:32). This 
theory rests very strongly on the date given in the first verses of the book 
and assumes references to a wild horde of people in a few of the details. 
But it can be justified only by a highly subjective analysis of the text, 
and all the commentators find much clearer references to the Chaldeans 
than to the Scythians. 

The third possibility has been developed by Adam Welch into a theory 
that Jeremiah did not actually begin with the historical events, but 
thought of the threatening evil from the north in terms of an eschatologi- 
cal destruction not only of Judah but of all civilization. Welch’s criticism 
helps to eliminate the Scythian theory,’ but it is not necessary to make 
the eschatological aspect of the passage primary and to consider the 
historical references as “accretions.” Rather we may conclude that 
Jeremiah had in prospect a real invasion of his country which, by the 
time he dictated, was obviously to be conducted by the Chaldeans. If he 
had an earlier intimation of such an evil, it may have been associated 
with childish or youthful fears provoked by a Scythian raid (if such 
can be justified by historical research) or by the coalition of Medes and 
Babylonians against Assyria before the fall of Nineveh. But it must 
be stressed that by the time the prophecies were written, no one could 


have had any uncertainty about the identity of the potential destroyer 
from the north.” 





7. So Bewer, Driver, Skinner, Streane and others. Rudolph, of. cit., p. 43, dates this view 
from Venema in 1765. 

8. So called by Duhm. 

g. A. C. Welch, Jeremiah, His Time and His Work (Oxford: University Press, 1928), 
pp. 97 ff., discusses “The Foe from the North.” J. Philip Hyatt, “The Peril from the North in 
Jeremiah,” JBL LIX (1940), 499 ff., concludes (p. 509) that the references date from 614-612 
B.c. and point to the alliance of Medes and Neo-Babylonians before the fall of Nineveh. 

10. Welch, of. cit., p. 115. 

11. Rudolph, of. cit., pp. v and 41-43, considers that Jeremiah spoke primarily of God's 
instrument of punishment without having any definable people in mind. He grants that only 
the Chaldeans fulfilled the expectation of the prophet. 
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The Wielder of the Sword 


For Jeremiah, however, the significant fact was not whether the 
sword was to be wielded by the human hands of Scythians, Medes, Chal- 
deans, or any combination of these.’? His very vagueness on this question 
should call attention to the precision with which he points to the true 
Wielder of the sword. At least five times in the passage under considera- 
tion the prophet speaks unmistakably for God in substance as at 5:15, 
“Lo, I will bring a nation upon you from far, O house of Israel, saith 
the Lord” (Cf. 4:6 and 12; 6:19 and 21). It should be clear from 
these statements that what is important to Jeremiah is that the sword 
is an instrument over which men have only incomplete control. He 
sees the coming destruction as an instrument in the hand of God. 

Welch believes that Jeremiah chose the word “north” to represent 
Yahweh or “the place from which Yahweh sent out his message because 
Yahweh and the North were already associated in the minds of his 
hearers.”’ But this seems doubtful and is unnecessary in view of the 
clearer direct statements of the passage about God’s initiative in sending 
the evil from the north upon his people. If the direct statements of 
the prophecy in which God declares, “I will bring evil from the north,” 
are genuine prophecies of Jeremiah, it would have been unnecessary 
for the people to draw on a mythological association of the Lord with 
the north to understand the main point of the prophetic utterance. The 
coming invasion, though carried out by men who pitch tents as shepherds 
around Jerusalem and who drive chariots and ride swift horses, is 
actually the doing of Israel’s God. 

It is in connection with this principal idea of the prophetic message 
that the sidelights on the invasion (found in 6:1-6, 9) should be read. 
Verses 4 and 5 let the reader of the prophecy listen in on a conference 
of the enemy’s generals as to the best time for the final attack—as though 
God were privy to such a discussion. Then verses 6 and g voice God’s 
advice, as orders to the invading army to cut down the trees around 
Jerusalem and to cast up a seige mound by her walls and to glean 
thoroughly the remnant of Israel."* The attacking enemy is to act on 
such and other detailed orders from Judah’s Lord. 

The prophet considers other external activities in the picture as 
instruments in the hand of God for the accomplishment of his purpose 


12. This is Rudolph’s point. 

13. Welch, of. cit., p. 122. 

14. This may refer not to destruction in Judah but to the enemy’s foraging for supplies to 
support the attack in the territory of the former northern kingdom. 
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upon Israel and Judah. It may be debated whether the animals men- 
tioned are only metaphorical descriptions of an invading army who 
will “eat up your harvest and your food, . . . your sons and your daugh- 
ters, ... your flocks and your herds; .. . your vines and your fig trees” 
(5:17, R.S.v.), or whether they are to be taken as actual accompani- 
ments of the expected evil. The hot winds of the desert may be under- 
stood as a further instrument in the hand of God, for certainly a hot 
dry wind is no ally of a beseiged city whose water supply is taxed by 
the presence of refugees. 

Welch considers the graphic portrayal of the destruction found in 
4: 23-26, and 28 to be more than mere man can accomplish and that 
it must therefore be the result of an eschatological destructive activity 
on the part of God.” The prophet does describe such a complete waste 
that the whole earth appears as it was before the creation (cf. 4:23 
with Genesis 1:2), without man, without birds, the fruitful land a 
desert, the mountains quaking, the heavens without light. If this pic- 
ture is to be taken literally, it goes beyond anything which can be ex- 
pected from an actual invasion, but it is rather a poetic hyperbole 
suggesting what an observer will feel as he surveys the damage wrought 
by the cutting down of trees and the trampling of fields. The prophet 
declares essentially the same thing in more conventional terms when 
he announces (4:7): “thy cities shall be laid waste without an inhabi- 
tant.” There is no reason to insist that a literal fulfillment of 4:23-28 
is required or that the direct activity of God must be introduced to 
account for the complete destruction pictured there. 

Jeremiah is aware of still other God-wielded instruments. At 5:14 
he makes explicit what is implicit throughout his prophecy: “I will 
make my words in thy mouth fire, and this people wood, and it shall 
devour them.” The word actually spoken by God’s prophet is an instru- 
ment for the destruction of the people. So at 6:11 Jeremiah becomes 
a container for the wrath of God which at God’s command is to be 
poured out upon the people. And in the concluding section, 6: 27-30, 
the prophet finds himself cast in the role of assayer and tester among 
the people. 

In each case what is important is not the particular form of the 
weapon—however interesting studies of the instruments may be to 
modern scholars—but the underlying idea that God uses the external 
event for his own purposes which, we are told at 4:28, will not be 

15. Op. cit. 
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abandoned. Viewed from the divine perspective which Jeremiah makes 
known, the events of the external arena are to be understood as instru- 
mental in carrying out the purposes of God. 


The Wildly Beating Heart 


As his thought moves from the external arena and glimpses what goes 
on in the heart, Jeremiah is particularly interested in the effect which 
the coming evil will have upon his people. At 5:31 (cf. also 4:30) he 
concludes an explanation of the reason for the coming evil with the 
words, “and what will ye do in the end thereof?” 

In two separate texts he directs his people or the daughter of his 
people to gird on sackcloth (4:8 and 6:26) and to follow the usual 
procedure of mourning because of the coming of the destroyer. As the 
prophet sketches the external effects, it is clear that he is thinking of 
the distress which the coming invasion will produce among his people, 
the death of loved ones and the sorrows of the widowed and orphaned. 
In the end they will be in mourning. 

Another effect of the coming invader is connected directly with the 
“heart,” which is the Hebrew word better translated “courage” at 4:9: 
“in that day courage shall fail both king and princes; the priests shall 
be appalled and the prophets astounded” (rR.s.v.). And in 6: 24-25 the 
prophet expands this suggestion with a more complete portrayal of the 
symptoms of the threatened heart: “‘We have heard the fame thereof: 
our hands wax feeble; anguish hath taken hold of us . . . Go not forth 
into the field, nor walk by the way; for the sword of the enemy and 
fear is on every side.” The very life of the people is externally threatened, 
and the inner feeling of anxiety in face of the threatening invader is 
so strong that the leaders and people “lose their grip” and refuse to 
venture outside the fortified city. All courage is gone. Whether this 
defeatism and confusion is pathological or not, only a thorough psycho- 
logical analysis could determine; the prophet is content to describe the 
anticipated reactions. 

In 4:29-30 Jeremiah describes other reactions: “The whole city [or 
“land” with the LXX] shall flee for the noise of the horsemen and 
bowmen; they shall go into thickets, and climb up upon the rocks: 
every city shall be forsaken, and not a man dwell therein.” Such a whole- 
sale exodus is at least not the reaction of complete paralysis. Jerusalem 
is also like a woman forsaken who dresses herself in scarlet and beautifies 
herself with eye paint and ornaments in a last desperate effort to 
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preserve her life by offering herself to her enemies. Her men have left 
and she has nothing to do but offer herself, but her enemies despise her, 

In one interesting passage (4:19-20) the prophet sets forth in the 
first person an intimate effect of the disasters to come: “My anguish, 
my anguish! I writhe in pain! Oh, the walls of my heart! My heart is 
beating wildly; I cannot keep silent; for I hear the sound of the trumpet, 
the alarm of war” (r.s.v.). The very thought of the destruction of his 
people, his tents, his land brings the deepest pain and anguish to him. 
The word “anguish,” chosen by the recent revisers, is more exactly 
“inwards” or “bowels” (a.v.) and might properly be read “guts.” Look- 
ing around the prophet asks “how long shall I see the standard, and hear 
the sound of the trumpet?” (4:21) 

With this question may be associated a complaining declaration 
introduced (in the Hebrew) by a first person statement, “Then said 
I, Ah, Lord God! surely thou hast greatly deceived this people and 
Jerusalem, saying, Ye shall have peace; whereas the sword reacheth 
unto the soul” (4:10). 

It is obvious that both of these statements are appropriate for the 
people of Jerusalem and Judah under the stress of the invasion Jeremiah 
was prophesying. They express the natural distress of the citizens of 
a beseiged city, and the complaint of those who have believed the word 
of other contemporary prophets (see Jeremiah 5:12, 14:13, etc.) that 
no evil would befall Jerusalem. But the statement is in the first person 
and apparently comes from the lips of Jeremiah. 

Calvin has an ingenious explanation for the first person at 4:10: 
“the prophet . . . tauntingly exposes those false adulations by which 
the prophets had caused the ruin of the miserable Jews . . . he derides 
these imposters as well as the people . . . surely it is to be taken in an 
ironical sense.”® But Calvin’s editor is not satisfied with this view, and 
prefers to read the Hebrew as a noun instead of a verb, “and the saying 
will be .. .”” It is difficult to think that Jeremiah intended these words 
as derision. Rudolph and others prefer to adopt the reading of one 
manuscript of the Greek version which produces the following transla- 
tion, “Then they shall say . . .”” Rudolph’s reasoning is that since 
Jeremiah neither predicted peace for Jerusalem nor considered that such 
a prophecy in his time had come from God, he could hardly have uttered 





16. John Calvin, Commentaries on the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah and the Lamentations 
(Edinburgh: Calvin Translation Society, 1850), Vol. I, pp. 213-14. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Rudolph, op. cit., p. 28. 
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such a complaint against God. It is therefore reasonable to take this 
statement as an utterance of the people of Jerusalem, either specified 
as such by the prophet or so intended. 

The other passage (4:19 ff.) appears to be Jeremiah’s own statement 
of concern for his people and for himself as he surveys the sounds and 
sights of the coming destruction. It is reasonable to read this as an 
intimate personal expression, especially since Jeremiah continues after 
an interruption at verse 22 the description of chaos and confusion which 
will result from the coming invasion. His own tent will be spoiled in the 
general collapse, his own ears must hear the sounds of war, and his 
eyes must see the destruction. For Jeremiah it is a question of “how 
long?” as it was for Isaiah (6:11), but for the people the (as yet un- 
spoken) question is to be “why?” If Jeremiah’s heart beats wildly as he 
thinks of the coming destruction, what will be the helpless and hopeless 
feeling of his people, who are “foolish . . . sottish” and lacking in 
understanding? 

Jeremiah’s question and the unspoken question of the people reveal 
a different point of view regarding the external events of the time. Seen 
from God’s point of view, which Jeremiah normally shares, the events 
are instruments of the divine purpose, but from the point of view of the 
people—in their folly and lack of understanding—the same events are 
meaninglessly destructive. Apart from the insight which the prophet 
has, such meaninglessness leads directly to the confusion and helplessness 
referred to in 4:9 and 6:24-25. Thus in the deeper sense the words of 
Jeremiah, though they may be a personal reaction of his own, are 
actually an expression of the distress of his people. 


The Well of Wickedness 


References to discouragement, distress, and confusion do not exhaust 
Jeremiah’s explorations into the inner world of the hearts of men. In 
fact, one of the prominent features of the passage under consideration 
is the way in which the prophet studies the actions of his people as a 
revelation of the moral corruption of their hearts. 

At 5:1 the prophet, or his God (it is not clear which), directs any 
interested observers to “run ... to and fro through the streets of 
Jerusalem, and see now, and know, and seek in the broad places thereof, 
if ye can find a man... that executeth judgment, that seeketh the 
truth...” Instead such observers will find: ““they swear falsely” (5:2) ; 
“they ... committed adultery, .. . everyone neighed after his neighbour’s 
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wife” (5:7-8) ; “they have belied the Lord” (5:12) ; “their houses are 
full of deceit” (“treachery” in R.s.v., 5:27); “they judge not the cause 
... Of the fatherless, . . . and the right of the needy do they not judge” 
(5:28); and “every one is given to covetousness; and . . . everyone 
dealeth falsely” (6:13). 

What is true of one group within the people is true of all. Small 
and great share alike in a lack of grasp of the “way of the Lord, the 
judgment of their God” (5:4 and 5). “Judgment” is rendered “law” 
by the r.s.v., but may mean almost as much as “religion,” that is, all 
that God expects of men. Jeremiah blames the lack among the common 
people on ignorance, and reiterates the idea at 4:22 and 5:21, where 
he describes the people as those “which have eyes, and see not; which 
have ears and hear not.” But he declares that the great are also involved 
in the general evil. He especially condemns prophets and priests for 
their part in it. The people as a whole “are wise to do evil, but to do 
good they have no knowledge” (4:22). 

Deeper than mere ignorance is rebellion: “this people hath a revolt- 
ing and a rebellious heart” (5:23). In spite of the correction of God 
“they have refused to receive correction: they have made their faces 
harder than a rock” (5:3). The great have “altogether broken the yoke 
and burst the bonds” (5:5). They have forsaken God (5:7). The heart 
of the people may be described thus: “as a well keeps its water fresh, 
so she keeps fresh her wickedness; violence and destruction are heard 
within her; sickness and wounds are ever before me” (6:7). When the 
Lord directed the people to stand in the old ways and see where the 
good way is, “they said, We will not walk therein” (6:16). When he 
set watchmen with trumpets, “they said, We will not hearken” (6:17). 
The facts are summarized in a statement addressed before the whole 
earth: “behold, I will bring evil upon this people, even the fruit of 
their thoughts, because they have not hearkened unto my words, nor 
to my law, but rejected it” (6:19). 

The prophet is aware of three evils: that which comes from afar in 
the form of an invading army, that which appears in the activities of 
his people, and the well of wickedness within their hearts from which 
evil acts flow. 


The Sword and the. Heart 


In the prophet’s thought the three evils are intimately related to 
each other, and for him the nature of the relationship was no serious 
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problem. This is so because for him the Lord acts through the external 
events freely and without the necessity of consulting with anyone. If 
God chooses to give vent to his fierce anger (4:7), no one has the 
power to stay his hand or to question his right. The only appropriate 
response is to “gird on sackcloth, lament and howl!” So Jeremiah con- 
cludes, “Your ways and your doings have brought this upon you. This 
is your doom, and it is bitter, it has reached your very heart” (4:18). 

God is not arbitrary in his action, and the prophet is at pains to declare 
the existence of a relationship of cause and effect between the wicked- 
ness of the people and the destructive purpose of God. “They have 
made their faces harder than a rock; . . . wherefore a lion out of the 
forest shall slay them, . . . because their transgressions are many, and 
their backslidings are increased” (5:3, 6). This causal relationship is 
basic. To one acquainted with the ways of the Lord it should have been 
obvious that failure to obey the commands of divine authority could be 
expected to bring penalties. In the section which follows the prophet 
quotes God as he asks, “How shall I pardon thee for this?” (5:7) and 
“Shall I not visit for these things? . . . and shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this?” (5:9 and 29) A law of punishment, that is, 
cause and effect, appears to be in force, but it is not mechanical. Rather 
it is basically a personal relationship between God and the people. 


Truth, Falsehood, and Faithlessness 


This personal relationship is of such a nature that the evil to be found 
in the people has made it unreasonable for them to expect anything 
but evil from God. “Strip away her branches, for they are not the 
Lord’s. For the house of Israel and the house of Judah have been 
utterly faithless to me” (5:10-11, R.S.v.). The quality of “truth” (5:3), 
which is essential to any satisfactory interpersonal relationship, par- 
ticularly between God and men, is entirely lacking between God and 
his chosen people, and therefore because they have “‘acted treacherously” 
(5:11, A.v.), “they are not the Lord’s.” The former relationship between 
them may be considered not to exist further. 

The “truth” involved means that a person makes his words “come 
true” by acting in accord with them. This kind of practice God has 
not found in Jerusalem, and therefore he is no longer bound to act so 
as to make his promises “come true.” It is in the light of this con- 
ception of “truth” that the references both to false swearing and to 
false prophesying are to be understood. God, whose eyes are upon the 
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truth, has been called upon so often to witness a false oath (5:2), that 
he can no longer be expected to withhold the punishment due to those 
who bear false witness. (On the other hand his people have completely 
forsaken him and have often sworn by those who are not gods at all 
[5:7]; this, too, is unpardonable. ) 

But it is in connection with the word of prophets that the matter 
of falsehood is most distressing to God. As has been pointed out, Jeremiah 
singles out prophets and priests for special condemnation (4:9, 5:31, 
and 6:13), the former because they prophesy falsely and the latter 
because they work “hand in hand” with them,” both because they deal 
falsely. “They have healed also the hurt . . . of my people slightly, 
saying Peace, peace, when there is no peace” (6:14). And when they 
had committed abomination, those who should have had the keenest 
conscience showed no sense of shame (6:15). The prophets are par- 
ticularly guilty because they are actually without the word of God 
which they claim to handle (5:13). There is therefore no one to whom 
the Lord may speak to give warning, for “the word of the Lord is unto 
them a reproach; they have no delight in it” (6:10). The people love 
to have it this way (5:31), and the prophets, instead of giving them 
the word of God—Jeremiah seems to imply that they might still do 
this—give them the soothing words they want. 

Because words are the vehicle of intimate personal relationships, and 
because the relationship between God and his people is such and is 
not mechanical, the prophet lays much stress on the words of the false 
prophets, on their falsehood and the faithlessness of the people who 
delight in such falsity. Most of Chapter 5 may be related to this theme 
which stresses the faithlessness of the people and their lack of the 
essential quality of truth. Even the neighing after neighbors’ wives 
(5:8), besides its more obvious use as an illustration of unfaithfulness 
in human relationships, may be seen as a failure of human communica- 
tion to attain its highest personal qualities. Another subtle suggestion 
may be seen in the reference to the invader as a nation “whose language 
thou knowest not” (5:15); part of the penalty for refusing the true 
words of God is the necessity to learn the unfamiliar language of a 
conqueror. Whether Jeremiah himself was aware of these nuances 
may be questioned perhaps, but it appears that the editor of the prophecy 
brought references to the “word” together, and it cannot be doubted 





19. So Rudolph, of. cit., p. 35, interprets 5:31. The r.s.v. translates, “they rule at their 
direction.” 
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that Jeremiah was particularly conscious of the importance of true and 
steadfast words between men and God and among men. 

Jeremiah was also aware that the importance of true words, that is, 
of a dependable expression of personal relationship, roots in the character 
of God himself, whose eyes must be upon truth. Falsehood and faithless- 
ness are certain to be an abomination to God, for he is essentially a God 
of truth. Right relationship to other gods (if such a thing could be 
conceived as worth discussing) might not depend on truth, but with 
God it is different, as the law and the prophets have made known (6:19), 
for he is a God of truth. Accordingly, in the absence of a right relation- 
ship with God nothing will hinder him from pouring out his wrath upon 
the people of Judah and Jerusalem. 


The Assay of the Heart 


It is Jeremiah’s providential election to be more than a mere an- 
nouncer of the outpouring of God’s wrath. As has been suggested, the 
prophet is particularly conscious of the roles of true and false prophets, 
of those who carried on the proper function of a prophet and of those 
who failed to fulfill that function. Now, at the close of the passage under 
consideration, he breaks off his consideration of the evil from the north 
and its aspects, and turns inward to consider his own role in relation 
to his people. 

It may be felt that these verses (6:27-30), which should be read 
according to the R.s.v. rather than the a.v., are unrelated to what pre- 
cedes them and are an entirely different oracle. Perhaps. But one of 
the strong underlying themes, particularly of Chapter 5, of the passage 
is restated in these four verses. It would appear also that Jeremiah 
was not unaware of the link he himself provided between the external 
events and the conditions to be found within the heart of his people. 
Someone saw a reason for associating these words with the rest of the 
passage. Why not Jeremiah himself? Since the connection is not with 
the immediately preceding verses, it appears less likely that an editor 
inserted them than that the prophet felt them to be needed to clarify 
his own role as true prophet of God. 

It is clear that Jeremiah knew himself to be charged with a responsi- 
bility which went beyond the mere proclamation of the fate of Judah 
and Jerusalem, and the interpretation of this fate. He is, of course, 
a predicter of events; he is, also, an interpreter of their meaning. But 
from what has been seen of his analysis of the inner life of his people 
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it is clear that the prophet understood his role to include what may be 
described as an “assay of the heart.” He must himself have searched 
the streets of Jerusalem like Diogenes and have been shocked as Luther 
was in Rome at what he saw.” Like the Greater One who was to follow 
him, “he knew what was in man” (John 2:23-24) and learned the 
folly of committing himself unto them. Jeremiah found that it was 
part of the function of the prophet to test the men around him and to 
examine their ways and to denounce those who turn out to be “reprobate 
silver.” This he has done in Chapters 5 and 6. In another figure God 
has declared of him, “behold, I will make my words in thy mouth fire, 
and this people wood, and it shall devour them” (5:14). Jeremiah and 
the word of God in his mouth are of equal importance with the evil 
from the north as instruments in fulfilling God’s purpose to test and 
reject his people. 

In a still different figure Jeremiah feels himself to be a container full 
of the fury of the Lord; he has become weary with holding it in, and 
now by his prophetic utterance (because it is really God’s it has more 
than human authority) “will pour it out upon the children abroad .. .” 
(6:11) 

As assayer, human blowtorch, and container of liquid fury, the prophet 
is doomed to watch the refining process go on among his people and 
result in no separation from their inner evil. The external evil will come 
and though the externals will be devoured, no change of heart is to 
be expected. 

But the assayer cannot avoid yet another role—that of exhorter. True 
to the tradition of the great prophets Jeremiah includes the call to 
repent and return to God, but it seems that these are the most un- 
familiar words of his vocabulary even though they are most passionately 
phrased: “O Jerusalem, wash thine heart from wickedness, that thou 
mayest be saved. How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within thee?” 
(4:14) “Be warned, O Jerusalem, lest I be alienated from you; lest I 
make you a desolation, an uninhabited land” (6:8, R.s.v.). 

Did Jeremiah have any hope of the repentance of his people? It 
would seem from 5:1 that he shared the notion to be found in the 
story of Abraham’s efforts for Sodom (Genesis 18:16-33) that the 
presence of a small remnant of righteous persons might suffice to bring 
pardon, but Jeremiah could not find them in his observation of his people. 





20. A. S. Peake, Jeremiah (Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1910), p. 125, refers to this 
suggestion of Duhm’s. 
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The parallel with Sodom appears to go further in the prophet’s 
thought, for he declares in the questioned stich (5:10b) “but make 
not a full end.” (Again it may be asked, why should Jeremiah have not 
said this?) As Sodom did not survive the wrath of God, but Lot and his 
family were miraculously preserved from the destruction, so Jerusalem, 
its temple and its people will not survive the coming evil, but a few 
will come through the fire. Whether Jeremiah looked forward to his 
own survival does not appear in the passage under consideration. As 
exhorter he must have felt that the future should hold some good for 
any who would repent, but he does not here develop the idea. (He does 
promise those who surrender to Babylon that they will live, at 27:17.) 

But it was Jeremiah’s sad duty in the days before the fall of Jerusalem 
to watch the assaying process go on without a successful separation of 
the evil from the heart of his people, and in this passage his concluding 
words declare that “the Lord hath rejected them” (6:30). 

If the role of the prophet has been uncertain in what went before, it 
is clearly indicated here. His life and thought were intimately a part 
of the external events of his time. God laid upon him the duty of 
pointing to an enemy from a far country, of explaining the reason for 
the threatening sword, of probing ahead of it into the hearts of his 
countrymen, and of searching for the deepest motives in the hearts, only 
to find evil there which no purifying could remove. The only bright 
spot to be seen, as Jeremiah surveys the evil from the north and within, 
is the almost incidental intimation that God will not make a “full end” 
when he destroys the nation, the temple, and the people of Judah. 
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The Vocation of the Prophet to the 
Nations 


An Exegesis of feremiah 1 :4-10 


by WILHELM VISCHER 


Translated by SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 


“‘Now the word of the Lord came to me saying, ‘Before I formed you 
in the womb I knew you, and before you were born I consecrated 
you; I appointed you a prophet to the nations” (jER. 1:4, 5). 


Tue form and the content of this vocation are most simple and at the 
same time most close to the heart. Isaiah had seen the holy majesty 
of God the Lord, and Ezekiel will contemplate the intricate symbols 
of the throne of the Most High. But Jeremiah hears the fatherly voice 
of the One who created him and who now announces to him for what 
service he has predestined him. Immediately, the young man objects: 
“I cannot.” This beginning marks the character of Jeremiah’s prophetic 
ministry and this first dialogue between God and this man contains 
already his subsequent confessions (11: 18-23, 12: 1-6, 15:10-21, 17:12- 
18, 18: 18-23, 20:7-18). 

“IT knew you.” To “know” is for the Israelites much more than an 
intellectual proceeding: it unites the one who knows with the object 
or the being that he knows (Gen. 4:1, Amos 3:2). In order that man 
may know, and knowing may appropriate another being to himself, 
the object of his knowledge must be given to him. But God can know 
what has not yet come into being. His knowledge is creative: in the act 
of knowing he creates what he knows. He has not chosen Jeremiah 
amongst existing men; he has known him before a mother could have 
conceived this child. 

God has known Jeremiah before he was “formed” in his mother’s 
womb. To “form” (in spite of the abnormal script, the verb is ysr) 
is the craft of the potter. The story in Genesis 2:7 uses the same verb 
to show how God fashioned the animals from the earth, and mainly how 
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he formed the first man with the clay of the ground. Yet it is not like 
that that God “forms” Jeremiah. Jeremiah is not another creature, 
another human species than all the children of Adam. God forms him 
in his mother’s womb (cf. Ps. 139) so that he may be fit for a special 
service. 

And before he was out of the womb God had sanctified (consecrated ) 
him, which does not mean that Jeremiah is free from original sin (this 
is how Cornelius a Lapide, among others, interprets the word) ; nor 
does it mean that Jeremiah has a particularly high moral quality. Holi- 
ness is a quality which belongs to God. A thing, a human being, is sanc- 
tified when and because God uses it. 

The service for which God has prepared Jeremiah is the prophetic 
ministry to the nations. I have appointed (established) you nabhi 
laggoyim. God is not afraid of using the word nabhi which is an ambigu- 
ous term in religious phenomenology, among the Gentiles and also in 
Israel, used by ecstatics (e.g., the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel, 
I Kings 18). Amos (7:14) had refused to be called a nabhi but the title 
is given to Moses (Hos. 12:14), and other authentic servants of God 
are called nabhi. 

As to Jeremiah, God specifies that he appoints him as prophet to the 
goyim, which means in the Old Testament the same as &v7 in the New 
Testament, the non-Israelite, non-Jewish nations. Does the word in this 
case also include Israel-Judah? It may be. But it is surprising that God 
does not say so specifically, neither here nor in verse 10. What is certain 
is that God does not appoint Jeremiah as a false prophet who would 
deceive the nations. Jeremiah must be the spokesman of the sovereign 
Lord of world history. All Jeremiah’s ministry, in particular his words 
against the false prophets (23:9-40), show in a striking way the differ- 
ence between a man who acts according to the design of the Lord’s 
heart and speaks his word, as over against those who speak the feelings 
and thoughts of their own heart. “What has straw in common with 
wheat? says the Lord. Is not my word like fire, says the Lord, and like 
a hammer which breaks the rock in pieces?” (23:28) No, Jeremiah is 
not a prophet speaking out of his own heart. “My heart is broken 
within me, all my bones shake; . . . because of the Lord and because of 
his holy words” (23:9). Why did God give to this man such a tender 
heart if he wanted to fire him with the divine wrath? The Lord has 
“formed” Jeremiah like a vase of fragile china which, filled with fire, 
begins to vibrate, to sigh, and then bursts (15:10-21). 
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At the first call already he cries out: “Ah, Lord God! Behold, I do 
not know how to speak, for I am only a na‘ar.” True prophecy is the 
ministry of the word of God. Jeremiah declares he is unable to take 
upon himself such a ministry because he is only a na‘ar. He does not 
mean (as most translations suggest) that he is a “little child” who cannot 
yet speak. A na‘ar is a young man, not yet married. Since the Israelites 
married early, most unmarried men were young (not always, as for ex- 
ample Joshua, in Exod. 33:11). Just as the term vewrepos is the opposite of 
mpeaBirepos , so the term na‘ar represents not only a certain age but a cor- 
responding social and political status. In the assembly of the village or 
town, it is the “elders” who do the speaking, and the married men, 
and the fathers of the household, while a “boy” keeps silent. 

But Jeremiah’s ministry of the word is no more bound by social rules 
than it is a matter of intelligence and experience. “But the Lord said 
to me, “Do not say, “I am only a youth”; for to all to whom I send you 
you shall go, and whatever I command you you shall speak. Be not 
afraid of them, for I am with you to deliver you,’ says the Lord.” This 
“T am with you” is for the young Jeremiah what it was for the old 
Moses (Exod. 3 and 4), the unique legitimation and the power to fulfill 
his mission. The Lord attests his promise with a sign: “Then the Lord 
put forth his hand and touched my mouth; and the Lord said to me, 
‘Behold, I have put my words in your mouth.’ ” God had purified Isaiah’s 
mouth with a burning coal which one of the seraphim had taken 
with tongs from the altar (Isa. 6:6). Jeremiah feels that the hand of 
God touches his lips: “See, I have set you this day over nations and over 
kingdoms, to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and to overthrow, 
to build and to plant.” 

God thus confirms that Jeremiah’s prophetic ministry will serve the 
Lord’s international design. It is for this purpose that God has “known 
him” before he formed him in his mother’s womb. The Jewish scholar 
Arnold B. Ehrlich interpreted this passage rightly when he wrote: “The 
prenatal vocation of the prophet appears to me to be related to his 
character as nabhi haggoyim, because the nationality of a person is 
determined by his birth. Therefore the prophet had to be consecrated 
as “prophet to the nations” before he became through his birth the 
child of a given nation.”’ That this is really the meaning of his birth 
is shown by the story of two other men whose prenatal vocation is men- 
tioned in the Bible. The anonymous prophet of the exile speaks of the 
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Servant of the Lord who will bring back the exiles from Babylon; this 
second exodus is to have a missionary significance for all nations. The 
Servant proclaims: “And now the Lord says, who formed me from the 
womb to be his servant, .. . ‘It is too light a thing that you should be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the preserved of 
Israel; I will give you as a light to the nations, that my salvation may 
reach to the end of the earth’” (Isa. 49:5, 6). This is also what the 
Apostle Paul says, he, the third elect of the same election, to defend 
his mission to the Gentiles against Jewish racial exclusivism: “For you 
have heard of my former life in Judaism, how I persecuted the church 
of God violently and tried to destroy it; and I advanced in Judaism 
beyond many of my own age among my people, so extremely zealous 
was I for the traditions of my fathers. But when he who had set me 
apart before I was born, and had called me through his grace, was 
pleased to reveal his Son to me, in order that I might preach him among 
the Gentiles, I did not confer with flesh and blood .. .” (Gal. 1:13-16). 

This analogy between the “Apostle to the nations” and the “Prophet 
to the nations” raises at the same time a problem: How does Jeremiah 
perform an international ministry? The apostle carries the gospel from 
land to land. But Jeremiah only left his homeland at the end of his life 
when the last Jews of Palestine forced him to go to Egypt. The largest 
part of his words are spoken to Jerusalem and Judah. Some critics have 
found Jeremiah’s designation as prophet to the nations so out of place 
that they have questioned its authenticity. They have either modified 
or suppressed the word goyim. But this does not solve the problem. We 
have seen that the whole story of Jeremiah’s vocation lays the foundation 
for a supranational prophetic ministry. If we reject this, the whole 
story must be rejected. 

The Book of Jeremiah contains several oracles against the nations 
(Chaps. 25, and 46-51). Their authenticity is questioned. But the most 
daring critics could not question the fact that the Lord who called 
Jeremiah to his service exerted a sovereign dominion which extended 
far beyond Palestinian and Jewish affairs. They could not question either 
the fact that Jeremiah intervened several times, in the Lord’s name, in 
international affairs; for instance, when the ambassadors of Edom, Moab, 
Tyre, and Sidon met in Jerusalem in order to break the yoke of the King 
of Babylon (Chap. 27). But all this does not suffice to explain the story 
of the vocation of the prophet to the nations. Even if all the oracles in 
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the book were authentic, this would not suffice, because it is the chosen 
people who are the prophet’s central concern. 

The prophet Jeremiah does not exert two ministries, one to the elect 
people and one to the nations. The word that the Lord speaks to 
Jerusalem and Judah determines by itself the destiny of the nations. 
Israel is God’s witness in the world. God uses Israel to reveal himself 
to the nations. The history of Israel is at all times closely related to 
the history of other peoples and all great empires. This is particularly 
marked in the years that Jeremiah lived with the remnant of the chosen 
people. The vast movement begun in the 8th century by the Assyrians 
heads toward a final crisis with the Babylonians. 

It is in these circumstances that God sets Jeremiah over nations and 
over kingdoms, to pluck up and to break down, to destroy and to over- 
throw, to build and to plant. According to this sequence, what is the 
relation between the prophetic message to Jerusalem and Judah, and 
the destiny of the nations? Hans Bardtke believes that the four verbs 
of destruction deal with the foreign nations and kingdoms and the verbs 
of reconstruction deal with the chosen people: the salvation of Israel 
is the counterpart of the extermination of the foreign nations.? The 
contrary is true. 

We do not deny that men living in Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s time did 
believe that the Lord would intervene and deliver his people and over- 
throw the foreigners. But all the messengers of the Lord who had 
preceded Jeremiah had destroyed this illusion. ““Woe to you who desire 
the day of the Lord!” said Amos (5:18). “Why would you have the day 
of the Lord? It is darkness and not light.” And the Lord reveals to 
Amos: “The end has come upon my people Israel” (8:1-3). Every 
prophet of the 8th century had the awesome task of hastening Israel’s 
end. Jeremiah once reminds Hananiah of this when the latter announces 
that the Lord will break the yoke of the King of Babylon and will 
deliver Judah (28:8). 

Jeremiah must complete this work; he must tear down and overthrow 
what remains of the chosen people, destroy, exterminate their last 
delusions—the delusion of salvation by the law (8:8), the false security 
of the temple (7:26). He will even extinguish the lamp that God had 
given to David (II Kings 8:19; Jer. 21:11-22:30). The Lord himself 
declares his purpose when he tells Jeremiah what he should answer to 





2. “Jeremia der Fremdvolkerprophet,” Zeitschrift fiir die Alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
(1935), LIII, p. 215. 
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his secretary Baruch after dictating his words to him: “Thus says the 
Lord, the God of Israel, to you, O Baruch: You said, ‘Woe is me’ for the 
Lord has added sorrow to my pain; I am weary with my groaning, and 
I find no rest.’ Thus shall you say to him, Thus says the Lord: Behold 
what I have built I am breaking down, and what I have planted I am 
plucking up—that ts, the whole land. And do you seek great things for 
yourself? Seek them not; ...” (45:2-5a). 

This word shows, as did the title of the scroll that Baruch had written 
before (36:2) that the catastrophe which hits Israel-Judah hits the 
whole earth. The defeat of Jerusalem will not for long be the triumph 
of Babylon. Jeremiah had written on a tablet the disaster which was 
to befall Babylon. He gave it to a messenger of the King of Judah 
with this order: “When you come to Babylon, see that you read all 
these words . . . When you finish reading this book bind a stone to it, 
and cast it into the midst of the Euphrates, and say, “Thus shall Babylon 
sink, to rise no more, because of the evil that I am bringing upon her’ ” 
(51:61-64). 

If such is the result of the prophetic ministry, how will the vocation 
“to build and to plant” be fulfilled? Exclusively and totally by the fact 
that the grace of the Lord triumphs in the crisis itself. The faithfulness 
of God wins the decisive victory when all is lost through the unfaithful- 
ness of his people. 

The apostle to the nations will explain later how the total defeat of 
the history of Israel becomes the victory of grace, how the fall of the 
chosen people is become the richness of the world, and how the solidarity 
of sin demolishes the wall which separates the Gentiles from the chosen 
people. The prophet of the nations shows it in a less theological way 
but very concretely, for instance, when he asks the leaders of Jerusalem 
to make an inquiry among the pagans to find out if they commit the 
same sins: “Has a nation changed its gods, even though they are no 
gods? But my people have changed their glory for that which does not 
profit. Be appalled, O heavens, at this, be shocked, be utterly desolate, 
says the Lord” (2:11, 12). He shows it still more when he says that 
the end of Jerusalem and Judah, after they have survived for more than 
a century the dispersion of Israel, will be the signal for the restoration 
of all Israel: “I have loved you with an everlasting love; therefore I 
have continued my faithfulness to you. Again I will build you, and you 
shall be built, O virgin Israel! .. . Again you shall plant vineyards upon 
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the mountains of Samaria. .. . Hear the word of the Lord, O nations, 
and declare it in the coastlands afar off; say, ‘He who scattered Israel 
will gather him, and will keep him as a shepherd keeps his flock’ ” 
(31:3, 4a, 5a, 10). 

The nations are to be instructed because the Israelites dispersed among 
them are the witnesses of the Good Shepherd who one day will gather 
them all into one flock. Ezekiel, a contemporary of Jeremiah and more 
of a theologian than he, through his prophetic ministry among the 
Babylonian exiles confirms Jeremiah’s message that the dispersed tribes 
are the witnesses among the nations of the holy sternness and the faithful- 
ness of the Lord, and that it is through them that God is preparing the 
way for the vocation of the Gentiles. Where the sin of the elect abounds, 
the mercy of the Lord superabounds on the nations. 

While the dispersed of Israel are the token of the divine gathering 
of the nations, one tribe in Israel is the token of the gathering of all 
Israel, namely, the tribe of Benjamin. This tribe has remained faithful 
to the dynasty of David as representative of the whole, as a witness that 
the kingship of David is not exclusively Jewish and that some day the 
Son of David will gather all Israel under his crown. Benjamin, the only 
Israelite tribe to be a member of the Kingdom of Judah, becomes at 
the same time the living witness of the promise that one day, with all 
Israel, all the nations will be reunited under the scepter of David. In 
forming the prophet of the nations of the blood and flesh of a Benjamite 
family, God shows forcibly the international significance of this tribe 
(1:1). The Benjamite Jeremiah must announce as mercilessly the fall 
of Jerusalem as he will gloriously console the mother of Joseph and 
Benjamin: “Your children shall come back to their own country. . . . 
Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will sow the house 
of Israel and the house of Judah with the seed of man and the seed of 
beast. . . . as I have watched over them to pluck up and break down, 
to overthrow, destroy, and bring evil, so I will watch over them to build 
and to plant” (31:17b, 27, 28). 

The fact that during the siege of Jerusalem the prophet of the nations 
is to recover the family heritage of a field located in the land of Benjamin, 
is a prophetic token that Israel will recover the sacred heritage, in spite 
of the fall of Jerusalem—one might almost say, because of the dissolution 
of Judah (Chap. 32). The Lord lays such significance on the legal act 
of acquisition of this field because this field is in itself a token of the 
promise that he will recover for his kingdom the whole land that he 
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now strikes. And he will choose from this same tribe of Benjamin the 
man who, as apostle to the nations, will fulfill the promise given to the 
prophet of the nations (Rom. 11:1; Phil. 3:5). 

The whole ministry of Jeremiah thus shows how, in the crisis of the 
last remnant of God’s chosen people, God prepares the vocation of the 
Gentiles. God’s design is fulfilled neither by the triumph of Israel- 
Judah over the nations, nor by the triumph of the nations over Israel- 
Judah, but by the victory of the Lord’s grace over all of them whom 
his holy justice had annihilated. There is therefore no contradiction 
between the fact that the Lord appoints Jeremiah as prophet of the 
nations and his mission to proclaim to Judah its end. One mission finds 
its fulfillment in the other. There is no question of overthrowing the 
one to build up the others. In executing his justice on Israel-Judah, 
God executes it on the nations. And forgiveness is granted to the pagans 
through the mercy which moves the Lord in the depths of his heart 
toward his “dear son,” his “darling child.” 

All this would be mere speculation or a kind of philosophy of history, 
if it were not made a reality through the suffering of God. God suffers 
because his own, whom he loves with an eternal love, do not love him 
with all their heart. He loves them in spite of everything, he loves them 
even more in the distress of their refusal. The more he loves, the more 
he suffers. And this is how his mercy overcomes their misery. 

He has “formed” Jeremiah, he has given him the most tender and 
faithful heart, so that in his delights as in his great sufferings, he would 
be the living and dying witness of the heart of God, so that his Son might 
be revealed in him. 
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The Destroying and Renewing Word 


An Editorial 


No aspect of the character and ministry of the prophet Jeremiah has 
laid hold more firmly on the imagination and interest of the centuries 
succeeding him than the multiple contradictions of his life. He was an 
incarnate paradox. In all of the prophets there was a kind of two- 
sidedness, but it is present in Jeremiah to a marked degree. This is 
what makes his experience such a recognizable and faithful representa- 
tion of common life. 

This duality is met at the very beginning of his book, as a key hang- 
ing outside the door, which must be used before the contents within 
can be understood. At the beginning there is the twofold call, when 
the prophet is set to a ministry which will be one of plucking up and 
breaking down, of destroying and overthrowing, but also of building 
and planting. This call to a double function is corroborated in the double 
vision which sends him forth on his prophetic work: the almond tree, 
portent of hope, and the boiling cauldron, omen of destruction. Nor 
does either of these two opposite commissions ever entirely disappear 
from the prophet’s oracles and ministry. 

This duality has, moreover, much to say to the life of the church 
in response to the Word of God. The church must hear both responsi- 
bilities, must stand before the world in both respects, as the instrument 
of destruction and the seed of the future. It must, on the one hand, be 
relentless in exposing evil, in toppling structures of greed, in overthrow- 
ing the kingdoms of evil in society and in men’s minds. It must lay 
bare all that is alien to the will of God, and in so doing make plain why 
it is alien. 

The other part of the church’s mission is equally clear. It is especially 
clear now in a world of despair, that the church must speak the word 
of hope. It is the part of the church to build the foundations of an 
order of life under God. It is not necessarily to achieve that order in a 
miraculous, overnight transformation; but neither is it to think that be- 
cause the order is not quickly accomplished it is not sure. It is the 
part of the church to build and to plant, in the lives of individuals, in 
the community of faith, and indeed in society, the seed of tomorrow’s 
richer plant. 
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It is perhaps the greatest failure of this day, that there is general 
agreement to the above as a plan of action for the church in the prophetic 
succession, without the simultaneous realization that such a plan com- 
mits the individual Christian to such action. And yet it is clear that 
this kind of ministry is actualized mainly on the individual level, not 
through the medium of official and verbal pronouncements, but through 
witnessing lives. 

Nor can we forget Jesus’ characterization of his disciples’ relationship 
to the world in two sharp, simple metaphors—salt and light. “Ye are 
the salt of the earth,” he said: salt that halts corruption and stops decay. 
Wherever evil grows to terrifying proportions it is all the more frighten- 
ing as a sign that the salt has lost its savor. “Ye are the light of the 
world,” he said: light that beckons and illuminates and points the way 
ahead. In all the gathering dark there is yet the light which shines in 
the church, bestowed on her by her Lord. | 

Jeremiah, the church, and the individual: the parallels between these 
are important and instructive. What set Jeremiah above his time and, 
humanly speaking, made him the instrument of the will of God was 
that he could discern the two notes of the Word of God itself, the notes 
of judgment and promise. We are not to think that the only marvel 
was that he spoke both, it takes a miracle to hear both. 

The Word of God was, for the prophet, the word of life because at 
the same time it was the word of death to evil. It was a constructive, 
building word, but at the same time it must smash through all structures 
short of the city of God. It was a word of deep, unshakeable hope in 
the future, but it was that precisely because it was a sharp, shaking 
criticism of the present. In the Word of God there was the sweet promise 
of the almond tree, but mingled always with the terrible sound of a 
boiling cauldron. 

This, and no other, is the Word that the church hears and speaks, 
and by which the individual lives; it is never as clearly the Word of 
God as when it performs its double function for the hearer. To hear 
both tones is to know with certainty that this is not the onesided message 
of man, but the full voice of God. Zwingli once gave the following as 
tests of the certainty of the Word of God: “When you find that it gives 
you assurance of the grace of God and eternal salvation it is of God... 
and when you find that it crushes and destroys you, but magnifies God 
himself within you, it is a work of God.” 
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XXX. Lamentations 


by NorMAN K. GoTtTwaLpD 


Tue books of the Bible call for rediscovery and re-evaluation in each 
generation. Lamentations is one of those Old Testament writings which 
have yet to receive their full share of recognition and appreciation by 
the Christian world. Like some ancient palimpsest its artful poetry and 
compelling thought lie obscured beneath the later script of traditional 
interpretation. The reason is not far to seek. Few of us take delight in 
unrelieved grief and, since the prevailing image associated with the 
book is that of the prophet Jeremiah weeping over the ruins of Jerusalem, 
it is small wonder that Lamentations has been passed by in favor of 
portions of the Old Testament presumably more positive and edifying. 

Yet, if there has been an era in which Lamentations ought to come 
into its Own, it is ours above all others. The book speaks in a most direct 
manner to a world in which war and mass inhumanity have been the 
order of the day. Tasting of the bitterest dregs of pain and sorrow, of 
cruelty and ignominy, of frustration and loneliness, it dares cling to a 
faith undaunted. On a collective basis, it utters that kind of “faith in 
spite of” which Job expresses for the individual. Coherence and mystery 
alike are seen in the tides of human history. Here is attestation to the 
fact that the goodness and purpose of God are never so realistically 
understood as in the throes of historical tragedy. Lamentations ranges 
over the whole spectrum of human emotion, but remains fixed upon the 
firm foundation of a theocentric view of life. The mood of the book 
is a haunting mixture of protest and submission, of contrition and indict- 
ment, of doubt and affirmation. 


Historical Occasion 


The matrix of the book is intensely specific: the catastrophic fall of 
Jerusalem at the hands of the Neo-Babylonians in 586 B.c. Only a few 
dissenting opinions have been offered. S. A. Fries contended that Chapters 
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4 and 5 are from the Maccabean age. Hugo Winckler assigned all the 
poems to the close of the sixth century in connection with the suppression 
by Persian authorities of a supposed rebellion of the Jews. Alexander 
Duff argued for the book’s origin in the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey 
in 63 B.c. All of these views are vitiated by neglect of data, specious 
reasoning, or a desire to support theories independently conceived. None 
has evoked any following. Wilhelm Rudolph’s novel theory that the 
first poem reflects the preliminary Neo-Babylonian deportation in 597 
p.c. belongs in a different class. It cannot be regarded as a fundamental 
change in historical context, particularly since he accepts the usual asso- 
ciation of the remaining chapters with the fall of the city a decade later. 

Living poetry of the nature of Lamentations is not produced to teach 
history. Nevertheless, when the relevant passages of the book are placed 
alongside the narrative accounts of the last days of the Judean kingdom 
as recorded in II Kings and Jeremiah, a definite correlation is observed. 
This witness is of special value precisely because it is of an incidental 
nature. It strongly confirms the impression that the Book of Kings, at 
least at this point, is reliably reporting on the basis of chronicles or 
other first hand sources. While Lamentations mentions no names (except 
for Edom in 4:22), the cumulative effect of the parallels supports the 
sixth-century background and validates such historical reminiscences as 
it contains. The reader may judge for himself by noting the following 
motifs: siege (II Kings 25: 1 f., cf. Lamentations 2:22; 3:5, 7), famine 
(II Kings 25:3; Jeremiah 37:21, cf. Lam. 1:11, 19; 2:11 f., 19 f.), 
great slaughter especially of the leaders (II Kings 25:18-21; Jer. 35:5, 
cf. Lam. 1:15; 2:20; 4:16), flight of the King (II Kings 25:4-7, cf. 
Lam. 1:3, 6; 2:2; 4:19 f.), looting of the temple (II Kings 25:13-15, 
cf. Lam. 1:10), burning of the temple, King’s house and great houses 
(II Kings 25:8 f., cf. Lam. 1:4; 2:3 ff.; 4:11; 5:18), breaking down 
of the city walls (II Kings 25:10, cf. Lam. 2:2, 5, 7-9), exile of the 
inhabitants (II Kings 25:11 f., cf. Lam. 1:1, 4 f., 18; 2:9, 143; 3:2, 19; 
4:22; 5:2), expectation and failure of foreign help (Jer. 27:1-11; 37: 
5-10; II Kings 24:1, cf. Lam. 4:17; 5:6), Judah’s fickle political allies 
(II Kings 24:2; Jer. 40:14, cf. Lam. 1:2, 8, 17, 19), and the provincial 
status of Judah (II Kings 25:22, 24 f., cf. Lam. 1:1; 5:8 f.). 

In the poems of Lamentations, as perhaps nowhere else, we sense 
how vastly significant was the passing of the old order. Before our eyes 
the impregnable and inviolable temple of God is sacked and desecrated. 
The city walls are demolished. The populace is decimated by plague 
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and famine as well as by sword. The enemy haughtily carries off the 
captive leaders. The reader further feels the anguish of disappointed 
aspirations. Israel had pinned her hopes upon the survival of the 
kingdom and in an instant it was gone. For over three centuries, nearly 
150 years beyond the collapse of the Northern Kingdom in 722 B.c., the 
Davidic dynasty of the south had endured. In 621 Josiah had re-estab- 
lished that dynasty upon the sure rock of fidelity to the Mosaic faith 
(as witnessed in Deuteronomy). But now, only a few decades later, the 
curtain falls decisively upon the brief play of Judean independence. In 
some ways the most poignant verses of Lamentations are those which 
picture the seizure of the fleeing king Zedekiah: 


Our pursuers were swifter than the eagles of the heavens, 

Upon the mountains they chased us, in the wilderness they ambushed us. 

The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of Yahweh, was captured in their pits, 
Of whom we said, “In his shadow we shall live among the nations.” (4: 1of. 


Here was the mortal wound to the royal theology of Judah! No more 
would Israel so naively put her trust in worldly might, in aping the 
great ones of the earth. Later the Maccabees were to be supported 
when they fought for the life of Judaism but deserted by many when 
they sought sheer aggrandizement, and the subsequent rebellions of 66 
and 135 A.D. with their disastrous consequences only confirmed the 
errors of Jewish nationalism. 

But we who thrive on the heritage of Judaism and experience it as a 
continuing faith can scarcely appreciate the precarious situation in 
which Israel stood in 586 B.c. No matter what view we take of the 
founder Moses, it can hardly be denied that for centuries the faith of 
Israel had been closely identified with the political life, first of the tribal 
leagues (amphictyonies), then of the united monarchy, and finally of 
the twin kingdoms of Israel and Judah. As the territorial expanse and 
national influence of the Hebrews slowly waned following Solomon, the 
prophets announced the transcendence of God above Israel and the 
persistence of the remnant within Israel. Still, in the main, as the pages 
of Jeremiah so tragically demonstrate, the people and leaders of Judah 
continued to cling to the shreds and tatters of Yahwism as a cloak of 
security and to lean upon the slender reed of nationalism buttressed 
by the state cult. 

With the abrupt cessation of Judean statehood certain pressing ques- 
tions simply had to be answered, and there could be no turning back 
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from their fateful consequences. Some Israelites were not long in mak- 
ing the logical deduction that Yahweh had not proven the equal of the 
other gods. Either he was defeated by Marduk or, in default of his 
promises, had cast off his people. We can readily imagine the disaffected 
turning to the grim task of survival in a hostile world, seeking such 
religious aid as they could find among the innumerable gods which the 
Near East offered. Others, whose faith had probably been firmer to 
begin with, were stunned and gripped by the paralysis of indecision. 
They did not forsake Yahweh at once, but they could see no future. 
Israel had reached an impasse which was insurmountable, for in the 
fall of Judah was to be witnessed the denial of everything that the faith 
had led its adherents to expect. Still others remembered the prophets, 
whose awful declarations of doom now became the sweetest of consola- 
tions. They remembered also the prophetic insistence, sometimes only 
an adumbration but occasionally articulate and luminous, that beyond 
disaster for the visible Israel there was hope for the purpose of God. 
These faithful Israelites took heart, not as though they had any program 
for the future or any timetable of the divine plans, but as those who 
worship the sovereign Lord of history. Whatever their exact number, | 
these hardy folk were the seed of the church of Judaism. They had been 
able to come to the astounding conclusion (astounding for the ancient 
world!) that, far from perishing in the ruins of Jerusalem, Yahweh had 
brought about the reversal himself in order to vindicate his honor and 
to forward his purposes with Israel. 

We know that staunch supporters of the faith of Yahwism were 
among those carried off to Babylon. This can be assumed by the ministry 
of Ezekiel and Second Isaiah. Both prophets had hearers who formed 
the nucleus of the restored community. The same can also be assumed 
in the final edition of the Deuteronomic history compiled in exile as well 
as in the first collections of Priestly material. It is not so often realized 
that among those who remained in Palestine there was a similar tenacity 
of faith. Sometimes we assume too hastily that since the flower of 
Judah was deported, no one of any consequence or of any great faith 
was left in the land. It is our Book of Lamentations which shows beyond 
dispute that a core of believing Israelites continues steadfast in the 
homeland. Even a cursory reading of Lamentations gives numerous 
indications of its Palestinian origin. The scenes of destruction and desola- 
tion are vividly described by one who constantly beholds them (unless 
we arbitrarily assume for the author the kind of clairvoyance attributed 
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to Ezekiel!) It may also be noted that the Book of Zechariah speaks of 
annual fast days commemorating the fall of Jerusalem which were ob- 
served in Palestine throughout the exile (7:1-5). The laments found 
in our book are peculiarly appropriate for such occasions and doubtless 
were all composed for that purpose. 


Literary Form 


Lamentations consists of five poems, four of which are acrostics. An 
acrostic makes use of the alphabetic principle. In this case, the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet are given in succession throughout 
every poem, appearing at the beginning of each verse or strophe. Poems 
one through three have three lines to each stanza (except for four lines 
in 1:7 and 2:19), whereas the fourth poem has but two lines to a 
strophe. The final poem is not acrostic, but is alphabetic in the sense 
that it contains twenty-two lines, the precise number of letters in the 
alphabet. Another variation is in Chapter Three where the acrostic 
device is used at the beginning of each line (thus there are three aleph 
lines, three beth lines, etc.). For the reader unfamiliar with Hebrew, 
this technique as applied in Chapters one and three may be best shown 
by the following translation which renders the acrostic scheme by English 
equivalents: 


Alas! how doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people! 
how is she become as a widow, she that was great among the nations, 
the princess among the provinces, how is she become tributary! 
By night she weepeth, the tears are on her cheeks, 
among all her lovers she hath none left to comfort her, 
all her friends have dealt treacherously with her, 
they are become her enemies (1: 1-2) 
Am I not the man that has seen affliction by the rod of his wrath? 
Aye, He hath brought me into darkness, not into light; 
Against me only turneth He His hand all the day long. 
Broken of Him are my bones, my flesh and my skin hath He wasted away; 
Builded hath He against me; He hath compassed me with gall and travail, 
Brought me into dark places, as they that be dead of old. (3: 1-6) 


The Roman Catholic translation by Msgr. Ronald Knox also includes 
an effort to reproduce the acrostic in English. 





1. Cited in Henry T. Fowler, A History of the Literature of Ancient Israel (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1912), pp. 247 f. 
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It may come to the Bible student as a surprise that so emotional a 
book as Lamentations should possess such a strained and artificial style. 
Yet something is to be said for the economy and concentration which 
the form has enforced on the writer. Once having chosen the acrostic 
form, he deliberately limited himself, subjecting the vitality of feeling 
to the restraint of structure. When placed alongside of other laments in 
the Old Testament and the ancient Near East, the poems of Lamenta- 
tions compare very favorably, although they lack something of the 
literary polish which we have come to associate with the elegiac tradition 
in English literatures. It should also be pointed out that several other 
complete or partial acrostics are found in the Old Testament: Nahum 
1:2-8; Psalm 9-10, 25, 34, 37, III, 112, 119, 145; and Proverbs 31: 
10-31. While one of the motivations for using such a form may have 
been to facilitate memorization, another, and more cogent reason, was 
to give expression to the completeness of grief and despair and the 
plenitude of faith and hope which the book wished to convey. There 
are parallels from later Jewish synagogue prayers, as well as Talmudic 
figures of speech, which suggest the plausibility of such an inference. 

The student who desires to see the poetic structure (and it is ques- 
tionable whether there can be much appreciation of the book without 
it) will use the Revised Standard Version or one of the modern transla- 
tions that properly indicates the strophes. The present writer has intro- 
duced his recent Studies in the Book of Lamentations (Studies in Biblical 
Theology No. 14) with a new translation that indicates the proper 
Hebrew letter before each verse. No English translation, however, can 
successfully reproduce the peculiar rhythm of the first four poems, the 
so-called Qinah or lament meter (which is, however, by no means 
restricted to laments in the Old Testament at large). Each line is 
marked by a typical 3/2 beat, although perhaps as many as one-third 
of those in Lamentations are simply 2/2 or even 2/3. The apparent 
origin of this meter was the break in the human voice caused by extreme 
emotion and sobbing. Even the present conventional form as employed 
in Lamentations conveys a sense of intense emotion ready to break out 
into loud wailing or to cease altogether in incoherent weeping and 
sighing. 

A reading of the poems with an eye to their literary qualities indicates 
almost at once that the style and imagery is very similar to the Psalms, 
and, in particular, to the laments of the Psalter. Numerous affinities 
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may also be found in Jeremiah, Second Isaiah, and Job. Actually the 
literary types, upon closer examination, betray composite features. Poems 
one, two and four have many of the marks of the funeral song of which 
the “purest” example is David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan (II 
Samuel 1:17-27). As Amos earlier applied a funeral lament to Israel 
(5:1 f.), so does the author of Lamentations, although he does not 
picture Jerusalem as the corpse but as the despairing widow (this is in 
itself a clue to the irrepressible hope underlying the poems). The third 
poem is in individual lament style, seemingly involving a lone sufferer. 
Given its context, however, it becomes clear as one reads that Israel 
is personified in the idiom of corporate personality. And if there should 
be any doubt, the communal interpretation of Chapter Three is verified 
by the explicit national reference of the individual imagery in 1: 13-16. 
Thus funeral song and individual lament styles have been applied to 
the nation’s downfall in order to lend poignancy and forcefulness to 
the laments. 

The poems consist, for the most part, of brilliant vignettes which 
in everchanging fashion portray the fall of the city, its accompanying 
woes and the mixed responses of Israel. Often these pictorial flashes 
are only a strophe or less in extent (one, two, or three lines). Among 
the most effective scenes are the fleeing noblemen (1:6), the enemy’s 
entrance into the temple (1:10), the mourning elders and maidens 
(2:10), the starving children (2:12), prodigal Israel turned penitent 
(3:40-42), the cannibalism of the women (4:10), the vain watching 
for deliverance from Egypt (4:17), and the depopulated gates and 
ruins of Zion (5:14, 18). At other times, the images are extended for 
two or more strophes: the widow Jerusalem (1:1-3), the harlot Jeru- 
salem (1:7-9), the destroying God (2:1-8), the mocking onlookers 
(2:15 f.), the rejected “man” (3:1-18), the submissive sufferer (3:25- 
30), the precious sons of Zion (4:1-2), the emaciated princes (4:7 f.), 
the faithless prophets and priests (4:13-16). There is a restlessness, a 
frenetic movement in Lamentations which finds its counterpart in the 
tortured literary forms and images and in the many unexpected tran- 
sitions from person to person. Sometimes the plight of the city or its 
inhabitants is directly described (1:11ab; 2:10, 12, 4:4 f., 7-10; 5:2- 
14). More often Jerusalem, personified either as a woman or man, is 
pictured (1:1-10; 2:1-9) or else allowed to speak (1:11¢, 12-16, 18-22; 
2:11, 20-22; 3: 1-24, 52-66). Now and then the personification is dropped 
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and the Jerusalemites speak directly (3:40-45; 4:17-20; 5: 1-22). Finally 
the poet interjects his laments and appeals to deity or to the mourning 
city (2:13-19; 3:25-39; 4:21 f.). 

Close study of these poems makes it clear that any simple theory 
about the origin and usage of the poetic forms of ancient Israel is likely 
to be a fallacious one. It is apparent that the poet exercised great free- 
dom in employing diverse forms and images to serve his purpose. Lamen- 
tations, with its firm anchorage in the historical events of the sixth 
century B.c., might very well be used as a touchstone for reconsidering 
various theories about the literary types of Israelite poetry, notably those 
advanced by Hermann Gunkel, Rudolph Smend, and Sigmund 
Mowinckel. It would appear now that the views of these critics, so 
instructive in many respects, were too rigid to do justice to the sovereign 
freedom of the poet and the catalytic impact of historical circumstance. 


Authorship 


Tradition knows of only one attribution for the authorship of Lamen- 
tations, and that is the prophet Jeremiah. His role in this regard has 
received its classic representation in Michelangelo’s Sistine Chapel paint- 
ing where he sits in the brooding and melancholy posture of lament. The 
first explicit reference is in the Septuagint translation of Lamentations 
which is prefaced with the statement: “and it came to pass after the 
capitivity of Israel and the desolation of Jerusalem that Jeremiah sat 
mourning and he lamented this lament over Jerusalem and said. . . .” 
As if in further proof of the contention, Lamentations is placed by the 
Greek version immediately after the Book of Jeremiah, thus being torn 
from its Hebrew location among the Megilloth (the five “scrolls”: 
Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther). The Vulgate 
follows the same tradition. Even the Talmud claims Jeremianic author- 
ship. It would appear that the common source for the Greek and Jewish 
traditions was II Chronicles 35:25: “Jeremiah also uttered a lament 
for Josiah; and all the singing men and singing women have spoken of 
Josiah in their laments to this day. They made these an ordinance in 
Israel; behold, they are written in the Laments.” It is extremely doubt- 
ful that the Chronicler refers to our Book of Lamentations, since it 
contains no lament over Josiah but only brief reference to Zedekiah. 
Still it must be said that traditions have been set in motion with far less 
justification, and it is likely that the careful distinction of Chronicles 
was overlooked by later interpreters. 
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Internal evidence indicates not so much as an iota of support for the 
traditional view. Jeremiah is never named or implied. There are, as a 
matter of fact, some fairly telling arguments, which taken together, 
make the likelihood of his authorship remote. With all the book’s 
prophetic insights, one wonders if so adamant a prophet as Jeremiah 
could have closely and sympathetically identified himself with the city’s 
fate and even associated himself with the seeking of foreign help and 
overweening trust in the king (4:16, 19). This point need not be pressed, 
however, since, in the interests of his prophetic calling, Jeremiah con- 
stantly had to repress a native sympathy for his people which might 
easily have been given voice after the destruction of the city. But there 
are still weightier considerations. Can we imagine the prophet, who 
remained in Palestine only a few weeks after the city’s fall, writing the 
fifth poem with its ennui and lassitude induced by years of foreign 
occupation? Is it probable that Jeremiah who, in the whole of his 
identified writings, never resorts to extensive poetic formalities (not to 
mention acrostics!), should have undertaken the arduous and restrictive 
task of building alphabetic poem on alphabetic poem? And finally if 
these poems are truly Jeremianic, how was it possible that they were 
not included in the prophet’s book, especially when we realize how 
many other fragments and oracles of much later origin have been 
collected in his name? If it be reasoned that their liturgical usage 
dictated a separate format, we might still expect some notation of 
authorship if they were known to have come from the venerable prophet. 

Once the popular tradition has been set aside, the author or authors 
remain anonymous. There is admittedly more than a little attraction 
in those inquiries which have sought to identify the social or political 
stratum in which the poems originated. Naegelsbach called attention 
to the enthusiasm for the nobility (1:6; 4:7) and the omission of all 
criticism of the high ranking political leadership, in contrast to the 
bitter attacks on the religious elite. He concluded that the author was 
one of the princes. Rudolph contends that, while the author was a 
partisan of the great prophets, he was actually among those who par- 
ticipated in Zedekiah’s attempted escape (4:19), and thus must have 
belonged to court or army circles. Max Loehr, following a clue given 
him by B. Stade, suggested that it was the family of Shaphan (cf. Il 
Kings 22:8, 14; Jeremiah 26:24; 29:1-3; 36:10 ff.; 39:14) or possibly 
Gedaliah (Jeremiah 40:2 ff.) which offered the most likely sphere for 
the origin of Lamentations, for here were men who were kindly disposed 
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toward the great prophet and yet whose positions of communal responsi- 
bility and influence would have peculiarly fitted them to express national 
sorrow. But we may assume that all of these men were among the 
leaders carried into exile or put to death, as in the case of Gedaliah. 
Would any have remained to write several years later in Palestine? 
Such opinions are only good guesses, although an appreciable advance 
on those of Hermann Hardt, apparently the first to challenge the 
Jeremianic tradition. In 1712 he propounded the curious theory that the 
respective poems of Lamentations were written by Daniel, Shadrach, 
Meschach, Abednego, and King Jehoiakim! 

With the surrender of the traditional theory of authorship, most 
scholars have assumed the activity of two or more poets in the creation 
of our present Lamentations. It is true that many differences may be 
pointed out among the poems, especially contrasting the first and third 
chapters with the second and fourth. Yet the affinities, linguistically and 
ideologically, are often quite surprising. Furthermore, diversities within 
the same poem as great as those between poems can be singled out, and 
yet few would be prepared to ignore the acrostic unity of each of the 
poems and argue for composite authorship within any given chapter. 
Diverse literary types and images have been freely appropriated and 
not wholly assimilated, yet a single mood pervades the whole compo- 
sition. Probably the first four poems, and possibly all five, come from 
the same poet. 

But the subtle differences between the poems, not to mention their 
manifest repetitions, suggest that they were composed individually and 
not as parts of a single work. The four-fold repetition of the acrostic 
form makes this almost conclusive. There is no observable dramatic 
progress in the book analogous to that in the story of Job. Lamentations 
is best thought of as a collection of liturgical laments to be sung on the 
annual fast day in remembrance of the fall of Jerusalem (cf. Zech. 
7:1-5). Probably these poems represent the sifting of many seasons 
and even centuries. Out of a large number of compositions, these were 
the ones which long years of usage had endeared to the community as 
most expressive of the chastened mood of Israel—both in its abysmal 
sorrow and in its unshakeable faith. The fifth and final poem looks very 
much like a concluding summary appended to the four acrostics and 
intended to round out the work and even bring it up to date. 

The process of compilation appears to have been more than hap- 
hazard. It is not arbitrary to discern a sort of chiastic principal of 
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arrangement. Chapters One and Five are general summaries of the 
disaster, Chapters Two and Four much more explicit recitals of the 
details of death and destruction, and Chapter Three occupies the pivotal 
position, with its intensified acrostic form and its exalted trust in the 
goodness of God. The central strophes from the standpoint of the 
theology are the central strophes in the poem’s structure and, conse- 
quently, the crux of the entire collection (3:31-36). The ultimate effect 
of the compilation has been to make everything lead up to Chapter 
Three and then flow away from it. There is an element toward the end 
of each of the third, fourth and fifth poems which is lacking in the first 
two: namely, a new confidence in future deliverance based on firm 
faith in Yahweh’s control of history and his willingness to act. The 
individual sufferer—Israel personified—speaks with prophetic fervor 
of his salvation as already experienced (3:58-66). An eschatological 
announcement that Zion’s guilt is atoned for and her exile ended (or 
never to be repeated) abruptly ends the fourth poem (4:21 f.). Even 
the dismal account of vassalage in the last chapter makes room for a 
vision of the Lord reigning on his eternal throne and a prayer for the 
renewal of his people (5:20 ff.). Thus, while the priestly admission of 
human weakness and sorrow allows for the maximum expression of grief 
and protest (the book even ending with an uneasy question), the 
prophetic ascent of faith comes to the fore at the central point in the 
collection and casts an aura of hope and confidence over the whole 
composition. 


Teaching and Significance 


The Book of Lamentations is anything but a dispassionate and orderly 
essay. What “teaching” it contains is non-theological, if we mean by 
theology the science of ordering the data of religious faith into a 
coherent system. Of course, in this sense there is no “theology” in the 
Bible. Yet Lamentations offers ample material for theology. It poses 
some of the most acute threats to the life of faith, always resolving them, 
or at least lessening the tension, in a more or less practical manner rather 
than by speculation. This is no reflection either on systematic theology 
or on the writer of Lamentations. It should simply serve to remind us of 
the oblique fashion in which the poet approaches the subjects of suffer- 
ing and sin, of doom and hope. The writer has chosen to come at these 
questions in the random and concrete way in which life presents them. 
One can say with fairness that the religious value of his work is not in 
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the imposing and compelling logic of thought which serves to dissolve 
all doubt in his readers’ minds, but rather in the full expression of 
elemental emotions and the forceful restatement of the ancient faith of 
his people. Our writer is not aiming to banish suffering from the scheme 
of things. It is much nearer his purpose to help men to live with their 
suffering and to triumph over it. Could it not appropriately be called 
Pastoral Theology? 

The axis around which the thought of the book revolves is the conflict 
between historical faith and historical actuality. Although this enigma 
may fairly be called the age-old despair of religion, it takes on peculiar 
urgency in Hebrew religion where history is in a special way the arena 
of God’s activity. Lamentations speaks to this question in terms of a 
series of specific crises. In the most pointed fashion possible it asks: 
what is the meaning of the terrible calamities that have overtaken us 
between 608 and 586 B.c., from the untimely death of pious King Josiah, 
through vassalage and rebellion, siege and famine, to the city’s fall and 
the death of the state? Can these events really be understood as express- 
ing Yahweh’s will? If so, what is our present role? Has Yahweh any 
further plans with us? And how are we to look upon a God who has 
chastened his people without mercy? Lamentations reveals a deep sense 
of desertion by men and God, and it confronts suffering as a threat to 
God’s purposes in history and thus, inevitably, to the very life of faith. 

As the vehicle for his thought, the writer made use of the structure 
of the old funeral song, which we have already seen to be the model of 
the first, second and fourth poems. Hedwig Jahnow called it “das 
Schema ‘Einst und Jetst’,” that is, the pattern of then and now. Viewed 
as a literary device it is dramatic contrast. In its religious dimension 
it is tragic reversal. Anyone who will take the time to read again 
David’s famous lament over Saul and Jonathan (II Samuel 1:17-27) 
will see at once that it is the bringing together of former glory and 
present ignominy in the starkest relationship that creates the impact of 
the lament. The usual technical term for opening such a funeral lament 
is “Oh how!” (Lamentations 1:1; 2:1; 3:1, cf.; If Sam. 1:17; Isa.14: 
1). It summons the reader to survey the spectacle of sudden and un- 
expected disaster, and to consider the great gulf fixed between past 
and present. Three kinds of tragic reversal may be observed in Lamen- 
tations: the contrast between Jerusalem’s present and past conditions 
(121-73 2:1-3, 15, 22; 3:1-18; 4:1 f., 5, 7 f., 20; 5: 1 f.), the contrast 
between Jerusalem’s and the enemy’s present conditions (1:5, 9; 2:17), 
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and the contrast between the expected future conditions of Jerusalem 
and the enemy (1:21 f.; 3:58-64; 4:21 f.). 

The reader of Lamentations is struck by its bitter realism. No efforts 
have been spared to portray the carnage and destruction. The coarse 
and brutal enemy is shown gloating over his victim. The plight of the 
emaciated and dying children is pictured in pathetic detail. Nor is this 
in any way mitigated by the fact that large parts of the text are in 
direct prayer. Rather it seems to have been the boast of the writer to 
lift before God the whole appalling scene and thus to lay the basis for 
protest and plaintive appeal. In the candor and directness of his ap- 
proach to God we sense the questioning and assertive spirit of Moses 
interceding for his people, Jeremiah interrogating his God or cursing 
his birth and Job calling for an accounting of the ways of deity. In his 
noted work on prayer, Friedrich Heiler rightly classed Lam. 2:20 f. 
among the most striking instances of that vehement and unrestricted 
expression of overwhelming emotion which does not shrink from indict- 
ing and reproaching deity: 

Behold, O Yahweh, and consider to whom thou hast done thus! 

Shall women eat the fruit of their womb, their fondled children? 

Shall priest and prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord? 


Thou hast slain in the day of thine anger; thou hast slaughtered without mercy. 


He sees this as typical of the freedom and boldness of “biblical” or 
“prophetic” prayer. 

This total expression of grief, wrung from hearts which only reluc- 
tantly have submitted to the decisions of God, has all the earmarks of 
a liturgical catharsis. Greek drama was not the only such undertaking. 
It can readily be seen that the public recital of the poems of Lamen- 
tations on the appropriate memorial day, perhaps with various readers 
taking the parts of Zion, the groups of citizenry, the onlookers, etc., 
must have been an effective outlet for all of the pent-up emotion of a 
people who had lost practically everything that belonged to their 
previous mode of life. Unquestionably catharsis is best achieved by 
full and even savage expression of those feelings which have lain like 
a great burden upon a people’s spirit. Who can deny, especially as he 
reads the text aloud, that Lamentations has been eminently successful 
in this? 

But the most anguishing aspect of the debacle was in the religious 
alienation implied by the city’s fall. The divine wrath had exacted a 
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fearful, but just, toll. There is no equivalent here to Job’s claims of 
innocence. Whenever Lamentations can quiet its stormy mood long 
enough to ask “Why?” there is a ready and convincing answer: Israel’s 
sin has moved Yahweh to retributive action. All five of the poems 
are pervaded with a sense of national guilt. More than once the con- 
fession of sin is placed in the mouth of Zion or on the quivering lips of 
its citizens: 

My sins are bound together as a yoke; in his hands they are entwined (1: 14ab). 

Yahweh—righteous is he! For I have rebelled against his command! (1: 18ab) 

My heart is faint within me, for I have been very rebellious! (1: 20cd) 

We have sinned and rebelled; Thou hast not forgiven (3:42). 

The crown has fallen from our head; woe to us, for we have sinned! (5:16) 


All that the prophets had so long threatened had now descended upon 
the sinful kingdom in a crushing avalanche, sweeping away all super- 
ficial optimisms and all half-way measures of reform. In its wake there 
is absolutely no basis for claims upon God. The closing question is not 
merely rhetorical but is spoken in deep earnest: “Or hast thou utterly 
rejected us? Art thou exceedingly angry with us?” (5:22) 

So there can be little doubt that the foreground and horizon surveyed 
by the writer of Lamentations is a bleak one. Unconfessed sin has 
brought unsparing punishment. Perhaps it is not surprising that the 
laments become surcharged with an exuberance of emotion that lashes 
out aganist the enemy and God himself, like a caged bird beating its 
wings in a futile attempt to escape. The imagery of the third poem is 
particularly apposite in expressing the hopeless situation of “the man” 
Israel: plunged in darkness, wasted and broken in body, walled in, 
burdened with chains, torn by wild beasts, pierced by arrows, sated and 
mocked. All the century-long heritage of Israel: the election of the 
fathers, and the covenant of Moses and the glory of David—all this 
now seemed at an irrevocable end, and a deserved one at that. Without 
exaggeration the sufferer laments: 


Thou hast rejected me from peace; I have forgotten good, 
So I say, “Gone is my endurance, my hope irom Yahweh” (3:17 f.). 


And so it might have ended. But just when we are assured that 
Yahweh has written off Israel and obliterated her from his mind, we are 
allowed to see this very God stooping over the prostrate figure of Israel 
(3:20). Unfortunately the affront of such an undignified condescension 
on the part of God frightened the Massoretes into changing the text to 
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a more palatable reading, but it ought certainly to be rendered: “Thou 
wilt surely remember and bow down to me!” God is not through with 
Israel! And the reason for this is solely in his love and mercy, unfathom- 
able and boundless. The whole mood of the passage is a restrained and 
chastened confidence, resounding with the spirit of Psalm 115: “Not 
to us, O Lord, not to us, but to thy name give glory, for the sake of thy 
steadfast love and thy faithfulness!” 

It should be read in its entirety: | 


O remember my affliction and homelessness, the wormwood and the gall! 

Thou wilt surely remember and bow down to me; 

This I take to heart, therefore I have hope. 

The covenant loyalties of Yahweh that do not fail, his mercies that are not 
consumed, 

Are new every morning; great is thy faithfulness! 

“Yahweh is my inheritance,” says my soul, “therefore I hope in him.” 

Yahweh is good to him who waits for him, to the person who seeks him; 

It is good that one should silently wait for the salvation of Yahweh; 

It is good for a man to bear a yoke in his youth. 

He sits alone and is silent since it has been laid upon him; 

He puts his mouth in the dust, perhaps there is hope; 

He gives his cheek to the smiter, he is sated with contempt 

For the Lord will not reject forever; 

If he grieves, he will have mercy according to the abundance of his covenant 
loyalty; 

For he does not afflict from his heart, nor grieve the sons of men. 

To crush under foot all the prisoners of the earth, 

To turn aside a man’s right in the very presence of the Most High, 

To mislead a man in his case, the Lord does not approve. 

Who is this who speaks and it is so, unless the Lord commands? 

From the mouth of the Most High has there not gone forth evil and good? 

Why should a living man murmur, a man because of his sins? (3: 19-39) 


Concentrated in these few verses are several of the dominant convictions 
of that Judaism which was to spring phoenix-like from the ashes and 
rubble of Hebraism: responsibility for sin, the disciplinary value of 
suffering, the absolute justice and abiding love of God, the inscrutability 
of his ways, the unshakeable trust of the believer, the necessity of patient 
waiting. With sobriety and persuasion the Book of Lamentations pro- 
claims Israel’s incredible faith in a history-creating and controlling God 
—a faith to which two of the solid facts of history still add their testi- 
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mony: the survival of Judaism against impossible odds and the rise and 
progress of Christianity through which the boons of Hebrew-Jewish 
religion have been spread throughout the world. 

Is it not to our great detriment that for all practical purposes Lamen- 
tations has disappeared from the Christian canon of Scripture? Could 
not our preaching and teaching be greatly enriched by this book if our 
leaders would only take the time to acquaint themselves with it? Or is 
the cause more deep-rooted than mere inadvertence? Does our neglect 
of this and other Old Testament books reflect the individualism of 
Protestantism which oftentimes is satisfied to “save souls” while men 
and nations perish? 

In one word, the special value of Lamentations for our day is that 
it offers an illustration of how to survive national calamity without fall- 
ing into despair or self-righteousness. It has much of relevance for a 
world where the “problem of captivity” (war, homelessness, hunger, 
brutality, dehumanization, eclipse of faith) is all too real. Can a nation 
accept its lot as in large measure a punishment for sin and then commit 
to the divine purpose those features of her fate which she cannot under- 
stand? And in so doing is ethical decision and historical activity under- 
cut? Can this be accomplished without self-righteousness or the dis- 
tortion of history? Lamentations ought convincingly to remind us that 
our nation and our church are not ultimates but at best instruments of a 
higher purpose. When we thus appropriate biblical disciplines to our 
present experience we see what a steep and rough pathway Israel had to 
tread and what a fateful thing it is to be witnesses for God in any age. 
Probably we have not read Lamentations aright unless it discomfits us in 
some such way. It may be that we are much more like “the prophets” of 
586 B.c. than we care to admit, prophets who “envisioned for you empti- 
ness and falsehood,” who “did not disclose your iniquity in order to pre- 
vent your captivity.”’ Lamentations has all the characteristics of a message 
which the modern church needs desperately to hear if Christendom is 
to understand its own mission as something more inclusive than the 
cultivation of personal piety while the common life of man perishes 
in the inferno. 
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II. JESUS AND THE GOSPELS HE INSPIRED 


by Raymonp T. STAMM 


“Let not my mind be blinder by more light 
Nor faith, by reason added, lose her sight.” 


THESE lines from John Donne indicate the spirit in which Dwight Marion Beck 
guides his college students Through the Gospels to Jesus. He surveys the world 
in which Jesus lived, summarizes traditional and modern views of the origins of 
the Gospels, introduces the sources for the study of the life of Jesus, and then, 
in the main part of the work, he provides a commentary on the Gospels, 
“primarily in the light of their authors’ original intent,” and discusses their 
“age-old, yet ever new, meanings for us today.” The plan follows the order 
of the Synoptics as they are arranged in Gospel Parallels {New York, 1949), 
with the text of the Revised Standard Version (1946). The Gospel of John is 
studied separately. The comments are terse, comprehensive and adequate; and 
the bibliographical references, while limited to English, are numerous and 
representative of the best work of Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish scholars. 

Beck shows his readers how to escape the fatal dilemma, theology or history. 
Taking a middle position, he assures his students that “a clear and convincing 
portrait of Jesus emerges from historical study” (p. 81). He sets the Kingdom 
of God in the context of history and says, “It is near, it is here and it is to be 
completed in God’s time. It is God’s gift and the eternal fact of his salvation” 
(p. 135). He rejects the idea of progress within history toward the Kingdom, 
and he says that the Kingdom Jesus preached did not grow, but that it comes, 
and that its coming does not depend upon its acceptance by the world but upon 
the will of God (p. 190). But then why did Jesus confuse the matter by speaking 
parables of growth? It is true that we must not read our modern conception 
of a long evolutionary development into these parables; but if the completion 
of the Kingdom depended solely on the will of God, independent of the response 


of the people who live in the world, how could it differ from a kingdom of 
automata? 
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In his treatment of the miracles, the author’s first question is not whether 
they happened but why they have become an integral part of the gospel. He says, 
“There is no easy answer about them except for the skeptic who denies them com- 
pletely and for the dogmatist who accepts them entirely. Both solutions short- 
circuit the events and the discussions about them” (p. 140). 

Concerning Jesus’ own conception of his role in the coming of the Kingdom, 
Beck thinks that it is “good sense to hold that Jesus, rather than some unknown 
Christian, knew Isaiah’s prophecy and adopted his ideal of service in life and 
sacrifice for others in death” (p. 267). And this observation is an example of 
the good sense that will make this textbook hard to surpass, not only for college 
students but also for review purposes in seminary courses, and for all other 
readers who want to know how scholars study the Gospels in order to lead men 
through them to Jesus. 

The title, ““Through the Gospels to Jesus,” is both an indication of method 
and evidence of a growing recognition that, while critical study can bring us 
closer to the outward facts about Jesus, the meaning of these facts can be known 
only by those who are experiencing the power of his person. Critical considera- 
tions and religious values must go hand in hand. Another example of this com- 
bination is Jesus and His Ministry, by Wallace Eugene Rollins and Marion 
Benedict Rollins. Believing that it is the duty of every Christian to make his 
own portrait of Jesus, they have combined the results of their lifelong study, 
teaching, and personal experience of Jesus to produce this singularly satisfying 
book. They have found that various ways of gaining insight must supplement 
one another in an endeavor to see the historical Jesus: “knowledge of his back- 
ground, different types of critical method, psychological understanding and dis- 
ciplined imagination, sensitiveness to the quality of a person, and experience of 
discipleship” (p. vii). Like F. C. Porter’s The Mind of Christ in Paul (1930), 
this book reveals a penetration into the mind and Spirit of Christ which gives 
the reader an experience of knowing him better—a more distinct impression of 
his personality, of his ideals, and of his actions. The chapter on the miracles 
is especially helpful, and the authors’ interpretation of the temptations of Jesus 
is noteworthy. 

Could Jesus have been tempted in every respect as we are (Heb. 4:15), if he 
had possessed foreknowledge exempting him from struggle? The answer is that 
he learned what was his Father’s will by the constant interplay of “direct inner 
communion, outer events, and scriptural concepts” (p. 161). “The faith that 
would not demand a sign would also not demand a view of the end of the road. 
Jesus would travel it step by step as the Father would show it to him. Such 
humble, patient faith as he tried to teach his disciples, Jesus had first learned 
himself” (p. 57). He learned it in the wilderness, where he tested the popular 
Messianic expectations “in the light of his basic conceptions of God’s character 
and purpose” (p. 47). He learned it on the mountain of the Transfiguration, 
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where he searched the Scriptures through memory “to find out for himself and 
for his disciples whether the Scriptures looked forward to a suffering Messiah” 
(p. 197), and where his prayer brought him the radiant certainty that sent him 
to Jerusalem to challenge his nation with God’s way of love. And he learned 
it in Gethsemane, where the bitterness of his cup was not his death as such but 
“a death that must suddenly have seemed fruitless,” in view of his failure to win 
his people to God’s way, and of the possibility that even his disciples might not 
yet have the strength to stand firm and carry on his work—could he, ought he 
perhaps work longer? And here his prayer brought calm and trust to meet the 
hour as his Father’s will. Because he was thus tempted, as we are tempted, men 
were brought close to him and felt the reality and power of God, and their whole 
experience of finding God through him and in him “led to a new understand- 
ing of God which during the following centuries became developed into explicit 
doctrines regarding the Incarnation and the Trinity” (p. 173). 

Since all that we can know and understand of these high doctrines must be 
revealed to us in human terms, and since the order of the revelation was through 
the human to the divine, our logical procedure must be to start with the fact 
that Jesus was not a Docetic phantom breaking in from another world but a 
man “born of woman, born under the law” (Gal. 4:4), and then to explore 
all the implications of that fact by presenting Jesus as a true human being in 
relation to his human environment. This, too, is what Charles M. Laymon has 
done in The Life and Teachings of Jesus. His aim in this textbook for college 
courses is not to prove a point but to give such an understanding of it that it 
will prove itself. Having done that, he trusts his students to make for themselves 
the deduction of faith which sees Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. 

Laymon shows how Jesus was influenced by the Scriptures and by the history 
of his people; and how, in turn, he shaped the course of future history. The 
Kingdom of God is “an ethical, a religious society,” which grew out of Jesus’ 
own conception of God, and which was distinguished from the widely accepted 
traditional Jewish conception by its nonpolitical character. Contrasting the 
pessimistic apocalyptical world view with the modern evolutionary political 
conception, our author presents the evidence for his conclusion that Jesus was 
not a thoroughing apocalyptist. But he is critical of Dodd’s realized eschatology: 
“This suggestion that the Kingdom had been realized already would seem to be 
extreme” (p. 171). In view of the practical implications of eschatological 
pessimism, he puts this question to his class at the end of his chapter on “Preach- 
ing the Kingdom of God”: ‘‘Which is more deadly, the cutting of the nerve of 
human endeavor which results if we assume that God alone sends down the 
Kingdom from above (the essential idea of apocalypticism), or the disillusion- 
ment which sets in when we realize our human weakness as we attempt to bring 
the Kingdom to pass by our own efforts?” (p. 173) 
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On the basis of the evidence as presented in this textbook, the apocalyptical 
idea appears to be the more deadly. There is no support here for any definition 
of the Kingdom of God which cuts its continuity from the history of Jesus’ 
people, as if the Kingdom had been thrust with his coming into this world from 
some totally other sphere of existence, and as if “Jesus” and “the Kingdom” were 
convertible terms. Laymon is particularly helpful in his emphasis on the Christian 
love and compassion which ought to govern the churches’ conception of the 
method which we ought to expect God to use in consummating his Kingdom. 
To have made these points clear is one of the distinctive values of this textbook, 
which will be useful not only to college classes but for adult Bible classes in the 
church schools that wish to learn more systematically about Jesus than the 
knowledge that can be gathered piecemeal from the discontinuous studies 
scheduled in the International Sunday School Lessons. 

Whereas these three textbooks on the life and ministry of Jesus begin with 
the human side and make his Deity an inference by faith drawn by his disciples 
from their experience of living with him, Daniel-Rops (Henri Petoit), in Jesus 
and His Times, starts with the divine and writes the biography of the God who 
is made man. Against the Docetists and the Gnostics, however, he insists that 
Jesus was true man, and he guards against any unwholesome emphasis on 
asceticism. On the other hand, he insists that the humanity of Jesus must not 
be taken to mean that his actual teaching evolved or was in any way modified 
during the course of his ministry. “The ideas of Jesus,” he says, “are a perfect 
unchanging whole from the beginning of his public life to the end, from the 
Sermon on the Mount to the Last Supper” (p. 365). Thus all was determined 
in advance, as if on a blueprint: Jesus had to die, and his death had to be not 
by stoning by Jews but on a Roman cross; and in order to get to that cross 
Jesus had to be betrayed, and his betrayer had to be no one else but Judas, 
whose deed was by tragic necessity, yet by his own choice. 

Written within the obedience of the Roman Catholic Church—Pope Pius XII, 
after reading it, gave the author a decoration—the purpose of this book is to make 
Jesus, “who is God made flesh,” real to the twentieth century reader by telling 
the Gospel story in relation to Palestinian life in the first century. History, 
archaeology, and art are competently employed to recreate the scenes, and 
the original simplicity of the Gospel narrative is contrasted with the elaborations, 
all too often in poor taste, with which the piety of the ages has surrounded them. 
In reading the author’s sometimes indignant criticisms of this bad art, one sees 
how the apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Apocalypses, which once were candidates 
for admission to the canon of the New Testament but were kept out of it by 
their heretical tendencies, have been brought back into good standing in the 
church »y the artists and the pious customs of the centuries—a fact which our 
age of Visual Education aeeds especially to take into account. 
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jesus and His Times, being a defense of the Roman Catholic interpretation, is 
a polemic against Renan, Loisy, Guignebert, Couchoud, and others, written on 
the exegetical basis furnished by such writers as Lagrange, Grandmaison, and 
Allo. The position of the mythological school is shown to be untenable, the 
conclusions of the comparative religious writers are rejected, and, while form- 
history may be accepted as a method, “it would be very unwise to accept all its 
deductions” (p. 606). The differences between Christianity on the one hand 
and Judaism, the Mystery cults, and the Gentile philosophers on the other, are 
clearly and sharply stated. The author has done good service in clearing away 
the underbrush produced by the lunatic fringe of writers on the life of Jesus 
who have denied his existence and have relegated everything about him to the 
realm of myth; and he has also some cogent criticisms of Guignebert. But 
there is some distortion of the position of the Pharisees, and there is not enough 
recognition of those elements which emergent Christianity took over from its 
Gentile environment; as, for example, the influence of the Mother-goddess 
concept upon the development of the cult of the Virgin Mary. The conclusion 
that Gentile culture did not influence pious Jews at all in Palestine during the 
period when our Gospels were written is too sweeping: we can no longer rely 
on the argument from a possible early dating of the Gospels to prove that such 
influences were not operative. Beneath the commendable realism achieved by 
the author’s use of archaeology and art one finds a conception of Jesus which 
allows for no essential influence upon him by his earthly environment. In 
Nazareth, “a humble Jew would be as unknown to the great world as one ant 
out of a hill, and the historical events of the period took place without the 
slightest connection with those by which the divine soul received his human 
grounding” (pp. 147-8). 

Thus while Daniel-Rops charges the liberal critics with being vague and 
uncertain, some of his own reasoning will be convincing only to those who 
submit to the authority of the Roman Church. Since in the present state of 
historical knowledge and religious experience no one, no matter what his 
critical presuppositions may be, can answer all of these deeper questions with 
finality, it is no reproach to say that our author has not so answered them; but 
it is a reminder that submission to the Roman obedience will not solve them. 
But these observations must not be permitted to obscure the prospect that the 
reading of this book will be a genuine spiritual experience which will bring the 
reader closer to Jesus. And that, after all, was the author’s purpose in writing it. 

One of the reasons why many scholars agree with Daniel-Rops in refusing to 
recognize the possibility of development in the thought of Jesus, and the pos- 
sibility that he may have modified his plans according to the response of his 
people to his conception of the Kingdom of God, is because they define “‘develop- 
ment” in such a way that it would have to mean progress through error; or that 
it would mean the substitution of truth for error. Hence they think that the 
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course of Jesus’ life work was clear to him at least from his baptism onwards. 
Vincent Taylor has some wise words to say on this matter in his article on “The 
Life and Ministry of Jesus” in Volume VII of The Interpreter’s Bible (1951). 
This article, plus an introductory section on the sources and method of writing 
a life of Jesus and some further observations which have grown out of the 
studies he has made since then, has now been published in a separate volume 
under the title, The Life and Ministry of Jesus. 

Taylor says, “It is far better to recognize during the ministry as well as in 
youth that ‘he grew in wisdom as in age’ (Luke 2:52), and to take seriously 
the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews that he ‘learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered’ (5:8). The sayings regarding the Kingdom point in 
this direction” (p. 82). This means that while the Kingdom of God was basic 
in Jesus’ thinking from beginning to end, there were certain changes of concep- 
tion during the course of his ministry which concerned “the conditions on which 
the divine rule depends, the time of its consummation, and the manner and means 
by which it comes into being” (p. 83). 

Recognizing this possibility, Taylor is more hospitable to the view of T. W. 
Manson, C. J. Cadoux, and others, who hold that the term “Son of Man” refers 
not only to Jesus himself but includes also the Elect Community of which he is 
Head, than is E. Percy in Die Botschaft fesu (1953), who brushes this view 
aside without discussion by simply declaring it “unnatural and forced.” But 
Taylor points out that too many writers seem to overlook the fact that the king- 
ship of God cannot be exercised in a vacuum, and that “the want of a name 
for the domain or community has paralyzed much contemporary discussion con- 
cerning the Kingdom. The collective view of the Son of Man supplies a name 
in the usage of Jesus, and therefore meets a need” (p. 80). The Son of Man “is 
never the community alone and he is never only a person. The two conceptions, 
the communal and the personal, coexist, just as the Kingdom is present and 
future” (pp. 179-80). 

But what of the method which the people of Jesus’ day expected the Son of 
Man to use in establishing the sovereignty of God and vindicating the way of 
righteousness? Was it to be the way of love or the political way which is based 
on force? On these questions Dr. Taylor refers to C. J. Cadoux, who “has made 
a valuable contribution to our understanding of the life of Jesus by his warning 
against undervaluing his teaching about the folly of revolution” (pp. 126-7). 
This effort to do justice to both the communal and personal aspects of the doctrine 
of the Son of Man is one of the special values of this excellent brief sketch of 
the life and ministry of Jesus. 

In repudiating the way of force, Jesus subjected the methods which both the 
Davidic Messiah and the Son of Man were expected to use to the necessity 
of a revision so drastic that our twentieth century resurgent eschatology cannot 
reconcile itself to it. What is too seldom recognized is that even the Servant 
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Songs in Isaiah are embedded in a context of religious imperialism. It is so much 
easier to control people by force, or to kill them if they will not submit, than it 
is to die for them and to draw them and hold them together in a Kingdom of 
love, that God’s prophets and psalmists have always found it more natural to 
pray against than for their enemies. The power of this temptation and 
the story of how Jesus overcame it and then lived himself into the lives of his 
disciples in such a way that they too might overcome it is the theme of The 
Vision and Mission of Jesus, by Arthur H. Curtis. This imaginative and stimulat- 
ing study is “a literary and critical investigation based specifically upon the 
Baptismal and Temptation narratives and their Old Testament background.” 
Its importance is such that prospective readers should not allow its unnecessarily 
involved and repetitious literary style to deter them from working through it. 

The problem is set by the moral contradiction between the religious imperialism 
which is symbolized by the Messiah’s rod of iron in the Second Psalm and the 
ministry of righteous and vicarious suffering envisioned in the Servant Songs in 
the Second Isaiah. One of the author’s aims is to show how the temptations of 
Jesus are related to this problem, and how they are “in general the key to the 
relevance and character of His ministry” (p. 5). In working through the book 
we see how Jesus’ baptismal vision was related to the vision and mission of 
Moses, of Elijah, of Isaiah, and of the rest of the Old Testament prophets; how 
Jesus responded through imaginative prayer, not as a mystic who seeks absorption 
in God, but as God’s Servant called “‘to be someone like God: to act as God 
acts, in His Spirit” (p. 16); how he set the feet of his disciples on the road to 
Pentecost and subsequent cross-bearing by living himself into their hearts in 
such a way as to prepare them for, and thus to make possible, their Easter 
visions of himself as their risen and ascended Lord; and how by his Spirit he 
created in them a vision of the New Age and inspired them with faith and courage 
to live in it by suffering with him in a spirit of meekness and gentleness on behalf 
of the rebellious world which now finds itself in collision with it. From beginning 
to end the author keeps in view the task of the church today and the continuing 
temptation of God’s people to become so impatient with his way of redemptive 
suffering as to demand an immediate transcendent intervention in the physical 
world which will break the nations to pieces with a rod of iron instead of leading 
them to repent by loving them. 

Forty years ago Stephen Liberty had recognized the importance of this subject 
in The Political Relations of Christ’s Ministry (1916). But most of our critical 
reconstructions of the life and teaching of Jesus have paid little attention to it. 
Nothwithstanding the notable work of C. J. Cadoux, T. W. Manson, and some 
others, the general tendency still is to wrench the temptations out of their context 
in the long, hard economic, political, and religious experience of his nation and 
to treat them as if they were temptations such as only he, as Son of God and 
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Messiah Designate, could have had; and as if their essence consisted simply in 
the temptation to put material things before spiritual and to misuse his power 
for selfish ends. 

Probing deeper, Curtis finds that the temptations of Jesus arose from the 
necessity to choose between the iron rod of the Second Psalm and the vicarious, 
creative suffering of the Second Isaiah. But here the question arises whether 
Jesus, in choosing the latter, meant his choice to be final, or whether, at the 
End of the Age, when he comes to complete what he began by means of his 
cross of love and mercy, he will revert to the old method of fire and sword in 
fulfillment of the existing apocalyptic expectations. 

On this point Curtis is not altogether clear. In his discussion of the Book of 
Revelation and other apocalyptic passages, he interprets the wrath of God in 
terms of the recoil of consequences of man’s misuse of the freedom which God 
has given him. He explains that God’s patience in delaying the End is due 
to his determination not to force but to persuade man to love him, and to his 
desire to give all men an opportunity to repent; and that this desire is so great 
that God is willing to risk having man destroy not only himself but the cosmos 
as well. Reading today by the light of the hideous mushroom of radioactive ash, 
one can indeed visualize the possibility of such an outcome of “the wrath”; 
although we must not forget Lessing’s Giant who shot an arrow up into the sky 
with no less a target than one of the gods, only to have his arrow, when it had 
spent its force, fall back to earth, hitting him in the eye and leaving the cosmos 
intact. Our ethical problem, however, remains: What is to become of the 
rebellious giant? Must he either destroy himself or be segregated forever by 
force in the concentration camp of Hell? And is it any more tolerable to the love 
of a heavenly Father to have the sinner annihilate himself than for God to do it 
directly by transcendent apocalyptic intervention? A primary need of the in- 
terpreter would seem to be not so much a thoroughgoing eschatology but a 
thoroughgoing ethic of the cross that is able to Christianize the eschatology and 
keep it Christian. 

Reduction of the way of the cross to an interim method of dealing with 
sinners is only one of the ways in which Christ’s impatient disciples have tried 
to escape their burden of creative suffering. Another way is the by-pass of 
mystical absorption in God. To guard against this kind of mysticism but at the 
same time to keep the principle of salvation by grace free from the spirit of 
work-righteousness, Théo Preiss has developed the concept of “juridical mysticism.” 
This concept is the thread which binds loosely the five chapters of Life in Chnst, 
which Harold Knight has selected and translated from La Vie en Christ, which 
Preiss published in 1952. 

Preiss arrived at his concept of “juridical mysticism”—a term which he coined 
himself—by combining the principle of Rabbinic law which says that “the 
emissary is as he who sends him” with the statement of Jesus to those on his 
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right hand on the Day of Judgment: “Inasmuch as ye ministered unto one of 
these, my brethren, ye ministered unto me.” To be a mystic in this juridical 
sense, the Christian must love and serve the exalted Son of Man, not directly, 
but indirectly by ministering to the unfortunate ones—Preiss calls them “the 
wretches’—whom he, the Son of Man, counts as his brethren; so that what the 
mystic does for his fellow men who are in need is considered juridically as being 
done unto Christ. 

The principle is illustrated by Paul’s intercession for Onesimus, the runaway 
slave whom Paul is sending back to his master Philemon. In this “sending” 
Onesimus becomes as Paul who is sending him, so that whatever consideration 
Philemon will show to his former slave will be regarded as shown not only to 
Paul but to Christ, since it is Christ who has sent Paul and who has identified 
himself with the wretch, Onesimus. 

Again, in the Gospel of John, Christ is the witness who is sent by God, and 
who, in his turn, sends his disciples as he is sent; so that Preiss insists that this 
Gospel must be read, not in the light of its Prologue, but in accordance with its 
juridical terms: “the Christ who is sent, witness, judge, judgment, accuse, con- 
vince, Paraclete” (p. 11). According to this view, John is not a mystic in the 
sense maintained by Heitmiiller, Wrede, Bousset, Schweitzer, and others; and he 
shows no trace of natural theology. Preiss concludes that if the term “mystic” 
is to be useful in interpreting John, the concept must be limited to juridical 
mysticism. 

By calling attention to the danger from the type of mystical interpretation 
that leads to resurgent Docetism and Gnosticism or abandons the realistic pages 
of the Bible to the Marxists while delighting itself only in the salvation of the 
soul (cf. p. 70), Preiss rendered important service to the discussion of the new 
life in Christ. Juridical mysticism as he conceives it is indeed far better than a 
static mysticism that is based on the spatial difference between God and man, 
which it vainly attempts to transcend. But as a solution for the ethical and 
eschatological tension between the present and the future it is not as satisfactory 
a motivation of Christian action as the faith which believes that the Christian 
is “sent” to work with God, and that what he does will be taken up by the 
grace of God as a creative factor in the consummation of his Kingdom on earth 
as it is in heaven. 

Preiss tries to explain too much by juridical mysticism. He presses the legal 
metaphor so far as to obscure the fact that Jesus in the Gospel of John calls his 
disciples “friends” and “sends” them, as he is sent, to make all men friends of 
God and of himself. Friendship is at once more intimate and more ultimate than 
juridical status, which at best was only a “custodian until Christ came” (Gal. 3: 
24). The juridical concept is cold, aloof, indirect, and artificial, and it is liable 
to degenerate in practice into a legal fiction. “Justification” was only one of the 
many metaphors employed by Paul to describe his experience of salvation, and 
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he employed it for the very purpose of showing that God does not deal with 
men on the basis of merit for obedience to law! We are saved by God’s grace, 
and grace is a matter of love and not a juridical status, however “mystical” 
one may try to conceive it. 

The Mission and Achievement of Jesus: An Examination of the Presuppositions 
of New Testament Theology, by Reginald H. Fuller, is likewise concerned to 
extricate present-day theology from the dilemma o! eschatological other worldliness 
versus evolutionary this-worldliness. Fuller presents a two-pronged argument 
for what he calls “non-realized eschatology” as opposed both to C. H. Dodd’s 
theory of realized eschatology and to R. Bultmann’s theology of “demythologiza- 
tion.” He holds that the first coming of Christ was not the realization but only 
the dawning of the Kingdom of God, or as one might say in the language of 
Cullmann, “Operation Dawn.” During this dawn the Kingdom is active 
“proleptically and in advance,” and Jesus is not yet the Son of Man, who 
is essentially a triumphant figure. But already during his ministry and his 
humiliation Jesus acts as one who is destined to be this triumphant Son of Man. 
“The Kingdom and the Son of Man ‘spill over’ or ‘jut out,’ as it were, on to 
this side of the cross, yet the cross itself remains the decisive event which sets 
both in motion” (pp. 107-8). 

From this point of view, Fuller finds that Dodd’s theory does violence to 
some of the texts in which Jesus speaks of the Kingdom of God, and that it 
destroys “the cruciality of the cross’ (p. 49). Then turning to Bultmann’s chal- 
lenge, he quotes what Bultmann has to say about the resurrection of Jesus: “It 
would be wrong at this point to raise again the problem of how this preaching 
arose historically. That would be to tie our faith to the results of historical 
research. The word of preaching confronts us as the Word of God. It is not for us 
to question its credentials. It is we who are questioned, we who are asked whether 
we will believe the word or reject it.” And here is what he has to say about this 
attitude: “Bultmann’s kind of entweder oder may appeal to the Germanic mind, 
but the practical-minded Englishman in the street, and the scholarly Englishman 
brought up by his classical training to believe that faith and reason cannot be 
thus divorced, suspect that there is a catch in it somewhere” (p. 15). 

The second half of this book is devoted to pin-pointing the catch. Fuller 
recognizes that not everything the Gospels have to say about Jesus as the Son 
of God, Servant, Son of Man, Christos, Kyrios, and Son of David represents 
claims which were actually so stated by Jesus himself. But after investigating 
these titles he concludes that Jesus did furnish the raw materials for these claims. 
Hence they are not to be dismissed as myths, and faith is not to be divorced from 
history. “Jesus was not only the prophet of the imminent advent of the escha- 
tological Reign of God, but he also conceived it to be his mission to provide by 
his death the decisive occasion through and in which God would inaugurate that 
event whose imminence was the burden of his proclamation” (p. 79). 
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Fuller’s objections to the views of Dodd and Bultmann are cogent. Less 
satisfactory is the solution of the difficulty that “Jesus apparently, and the early 
Church certainly, were mistaken in supposing that the interval between the 
decisive event of the cross and its final consummation would be a brief one, at 
most a matter of decades” (p. 120). Here he contents himself with O. Cull- 
mann’s effort to explain it “on a psychological basis in the same way that we 
explain the hasty determinations of the date of the end of the war when once 
the conviction is present that the decisive battle has already taken place.” Un- 
fortunately, this explanation leaves the difficulty exactly where it was before 
Cullman explained it, 

The hard fact is that, according to this view, this dawn of the Kingdom has 
been doing nothing but dawn for 2,000 years, and may, for all we know, con- 
tinue thus for another 2,000,000 years or more. Can there be no such thing as 
progress within the dawn toward the perfect day? This is a question that will 
not be solved by this metaphor of “D-day” with its overdrawn distinction between 
Chronos and Kairos, but only by Christian action through the power of the 
Spirit of God the Creator and Redeemer. In this respect the children of darkness 
who are impatient with the static of this eschatological dawn may be wiser than 
the sons of light. The longer the Kingdom is only “spilling over” the Eastern 
horizon, the longer it remains “hidden” or “veiled” in this eschatological twilight, 
the more acute becomes the question of the relevance of a philosophy or theology 
of the Last Things that allows the followers of Jesus to substitute eschatological 
make-believe for the hard tasks of Christian social action. 

Fuller believes that God was at work in Jesus in a way which is organically 
related to the future consummation of his Kingdom. This would seem to imply 
that Christian action done in the name of Jesus would have the same organic 
relation to the coming of the Kingdom. But he does not discuss this point, 
although the faith that dares to believe that our receiving the Kingdom by God’s 
grace is organically related to his creating it, in us, and through us, and by us, 
is really the only effective answer to his two-pronged difficulty. 

Can the current eschatological theory, or kerygma, provide as powerful a moti- 
vation for Christian social action as the belief in progress which it has excom- 
municated as secular, and as contrary not only to the Scriptures but also to the 
present-day leading of the Holy Spirit? Whether it can or not, a prior fact is 
that it is difficult to preach it so as to make it seem relevant to the urgent 
problems of our day. This is the problem with which Harold Roberts wrestles in 
Jesus and the Kingdom of God. Is eschatology preachable, with its new terminol- 
ogy, which, “by comparison, makes the language of traditional theology pale 
into complete intelligibility’? Do the linguistic and exegetical studies of the 
eschatology of the Gospels provide us “with a new and deeper understanding 
of the foundations of the Christian Faith which can be preached and set forth 
in such a way that all who have a religious interest will be able to grasp its 
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significance”? (p. 5) Roberts believes that it can and that it is the right interpre- 
tation of the Gospels, and his book is a demonstration of how to do it. 

Writing from the standpoint of a systematic theologian, he aims to show that 
“the Kingdom as conceived by Jesus presupposes a doctrine of God, the Person 
and work of Christ, the Church, and Eternal Hope” (p. 20). He reminds us that 
theology and ethics are interwoven in the teaching of Jesus, but it is not his 
purpose here to discuss the critical implications of Jesus’ teaching about the 
Kingdom; rather it is to show how to preach the eschatological interpretation 
of the New Testament. He believes that unless eschatology can be built up into 
the preaching, worship, life, and thought of the church as a whole, there is little 
ground for hope that it will prove to be anything but a passing phase in Christian 
thought. But he thinks that if the eschatological approach can be assimilated 
by those who have been nurtured in the Christian faith by Word and Sacrament, 
“it may well prove to be the birth of a new epoch, not only in theological thought, 
but in the faith and life of the community” (p. 20). 

But success in getting the eschatological approach assimilated by the rank 
and file of Christians will require more than preaching the doctrine in language 
that everybody can understand. Looking at eschatology from the standpoint of 
those who are seeking the maximum incentive for Christian social action, one 
finds certain debilitating elements in it. There is, for example, the concept of 
discontinuity between history and the Kingdom of God, together with insistence 
that man can do nothing to bring, build, establish, or create this Kingdom, 
but can only receive it as God’s grace-gift breaking into this world from above. 

Roberts would have us meet these problems by stressing not only God’s action 
but also man’s participation in it. He defines the Kingdom not abstractly as the 
rule of God but as “God ruling” (p. 24). The Spirit is “God Himself in action 
in the world and in the heart of man,” and the church “‘is the organ of the 
Kingdom, the agent of God’s kingly rule” (pp. 88-9). He says that Jesus in- 
tended that men should have a part in his sacrificial offering, and that discipleship 
should consist, “‘not in the ‘imitation of Christ’ or the pursuit of a moral ideal, 
but in active participation in the redemptive sufferings of Christ’ (p. 65). “The 
age-long purpose of God cannot be fulfilled other than through history, and its 
consummation takes place in this world transfigured in all its relations by the 
power of God. Although the fashion of this world passes away, the world is not 
to be destroyed but transformed” (p. 113). And with respect of time, we are 
not to conclude that past, present, and future have no meaning for God: “The 
Kingdom of God, as we have seen, is past, present, and future, and this distinction 
holds surely for God as for ourselves” (p. 49). 

Interpreted in this way, this eschatological gospel would seem to be both 
preachable and capable of assimilation by the common man of every century. But 
then we also read this: “There is no suggestion in the Synoptic teaching that, as 
the result of an evolutionary process, evil will be gradually eliminated and yield 
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to the establishment of the Kingdom of God. Nor is there any justification for 
the view that there will be a final battle in which evil will be routed. Indeed, 
about the fate of Christian values in the present order there is no specific 
guidance given in the teaching of Jesus. The coming of the Son of Man will be 
sudden and unexpected” (pp. 104-5). But this is the very point on which we 
have the greatest need for guidance if the churches are to inspire their members 
with a zeal for Christian social action which will be capable of convincing the 
world—particularly the Communist world—of its sin. Eschatology, having cut 
the evolutionary continuity between what Christians may succeed in building 
into human civilization and the consummation of the Kingdom, has not yet 
succeeded in giving a satisfying answer to the question how—how is God going 
to consummate his Kingdom, if human beings can have nothing to contribute 
to it? 

Take, for example, the conclusions of Joachim Jeremias in The Parables of 
jesus, which has now been translated from the third German edition by S. H. 
Hooke. He says that the conception of a world-wide mission to the remotest 
nations “does not correspond with the outlook of Jesus” (p. 143). And although 
he does not mean that the admission of the Gentiles to a share in the Kingdom 
of God lay beyond the horizon of Jesus’ vision, he thinks that “Jesus envisaged 
the participation of the Gentiles in a different way, not in the form of the 
Christian mission, but as the inrush of the Gentiles in the eschatological hour, now 
so imminent (Mt. viii, 11 ff.)” (p. 37). Which leaves us with the question 
how God is going to induce this inrush without even a preacher to tell them 
that the eschatological hour is at hand. 

With this and other related questions Jeremias is not concerned in the present 
volume. “Our task,” he says, “is a return to the actual living voice of Jesus. 
How great the gain if we succeed in recovering here and there behind the veil 
the features of the Son of Man! To meet with him alone can give power to our 
preaching” (p. 88). He brings to bear on his task a wealth of references to the 
materials on Jewish life and customs which are found in the Strack-Billerbeck 
Kommentar, and Dalman’s Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina; and to his own 
Jerusalem zur Zeit fesu. He also cites opinions of other scholars from his inclusive 
knowledge of the literature of interpretation in German, English, French, and the 
Dutch and Scandinavian languages. New light is thrown on the parables from 
the underlying Aramaic, and the effort throughout is to get back to the situation 
in which Jesus found himself when he spoke them. 

In this effort Jeremias has to deal with the fact that the parables have a two- 
fold setting: first their original historical setting in the activity of Jesus; and 
second, in the situation of the primitive church, which transformed them in 
accordance with its needs. In the first half of the book, ‘““The Return to Jesus 
from the Primitive Church,” he formulates and illustrates the seven laws which 
he says governed this transformation. These are (1) a tendency to elaborate; 
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(2) to transfer to the Christian community parables addressed originally to 
opponents or to the crowd; (3) to shift the emphasis from the eschatological 
to the hortatory; (4) to interpret and expand in order to relate the parables to 
the Gentile environment, the Gentile mission, and the delay of the Parousia; 
(5) to interpret allegorically with a hortatory purpose; (6) to fuse the parables 
in collecting them; and (7) to give a setting to them which often produced a 
change in meaning (p. 88). Then, in the second half of the work, ““The Message 
of the Parables of Jesus,’ he applies these laws so as “to lift in some measure 
here and there the veil, sometimes thin, sometimes almost impenetrable, which 
has fallen upon the parables of Jesus.” There is some overlapping of the two parts. 

The criterion applied by Jeremias to distinguish what was original with Jesus 
from the hortatory and generalizing elements supplied by the Church is its 
relevance to the immediate eschatological crisis which was proclaimed by Jesus 
himself. He says that Jesus’ purpose in telling these parabolic stories was “‘not to 
propound moral precepts, but to shock into the realization of its danger a nation 
rushing upon its own destruction” (p. 126). His parables were therefore 
primarily weapons of controversy, designed to justify the gospel he was preaching, 
to threaten judgment, cry warning, and sound a call to repentance “in view of 
the terrible urgency of the crisis” (p. 120). 

In commending C. H. Dodd’s book on The Parables of fesus for having 
“opened a new era in the study of the parables,” Jeremias, following a suggestion 
by Ernst Haenchen, has made a significant modification in the term “realized 
eschatology” by changing it to “sich realisierende Eschatologie,’ which Hooke 
translates as ‘‘the eschatology that is in the process of realization,’ and which 
Dodd himself says he likes, “but cannot translate into English” (The Interpreta- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel, p. 447). 

This introduction of “process” into eschatological theory, if taken seriously, 
throws the whole question whether it can be assimilated as an adequate motiva- 
tion for Christian action into a new perspective. For if eschatology was already 
in process in the ministry of Jesus himself, and if, as Fuller insists, God was at 
work in him in a way which is organically related to the future consummation 
of his Kingdom, there is no valid reason, short of the untenable assumption 
that God’s revelation ceased with the closing of the New Testament canon, why 
we should not go back and reconsider the possibility of progress within history 
toward the transformation of the kingdoms of this world into the Kingdom 
of God on earth. That possibility would be a more satisfying answer to the 
problems discussed by Fuller and Roberts. It would also preclude the possible 
misuse of Jeremias’ method and conclusions which forgets that truth is truth 
intrinsically, no matter whether Jesus himself said it, or whether it originated in 
his church speaking in his name and in his Spirit from a.p. 30 on down to the 
present. Recovery of all the words of Jesus exactly as he spoke them would be, 
not gain, but tragic loss if the results were used to discredit all subsequent 
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revelation, and to intimidate scholars from giving the present-day eschatological 
interpretation of the Gospels the thoroughgoing cross-examination that it needs 
to prevent it from blocking progress in theological thinking and in Christian action. 

This, however, is no reason to abandon the attempt to get back to the words 
of Jesus, and the appearance of these books is a fresh challenge to those who 
have despaired of success in it. Another of these books is Jesus and the First 
Three Gospels: An Introduction to the Synoptic Tradition, by Walter E. Bundy. 
His purpose in this sequel and companion to his Syllabus and Synopsis of the 
First Three Gospels (1932) is “to introduce the reader to the Synoptic materials 
themselves, to acquaint him with the nature, probable origin, and purpose of 
the Christian traditions deposited in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.” 
This study “‘concerns itself exclusively with the literary and historical data of this 
tradition. The religious values of this tradition, as well as those conventionally 
associated with it, are left to speak for themselves or to be assumed” (p. vii). 

Bundy’s criterion for determining what is historical with respect to Jesus is 
this: “In all the welter of conception and depiction in this tradition the historical 
traits will be those which are genuinely human, typically Jewish, and exclusively 
religious” (p. 579). Following the order in his Syllabus, he goes through the 
Synoptic Gospels section by section, comparing them and commenting on their 
differences in such detail as to leave very few of the questions that have been 
raised about them unnoticed, or without clear-cut answers from his point of 
view. “The body of this work might be called Everyman’s, for there are very 
few critical works in French, German, or English which have not made some 
sort of contribution to it. . . . The numerous footnotes acknowledge the author’s 
indebtedness to, as well as direct the student’s attention toward, a great many 
critical works, major and minor, in the field of Synoptic research from Strauss 
(1835) and Weisse (1838) down to the present” (p. viii). 

In reading Bundy’s explanations of the origins of the Gospel materials, one 
needs to keep in mind the word probable in his statement of his purpose: “the 
probable origin.” Otherwise his conclusions, stated, like those of Jeremias, 
tersely and unequivocally, might seem to confront us with unchallengeable 
finality. And sometimes these conclusions are drastic. Bundy attributes so much 
in the Synoptic tradition to the subsequent invention of the church, rather than 
directly to Jesus, that the reader will find his book on the opposite extreme from 
that of Daniel-Rops, who allows very little to that factor. In this respect, the 
books by Beck, Rollins, Laymon, and the other volumes we have been considering 
occupy a position that is nearer the middle of the road. 

Nevertheless all the questions which Bundy raises will have to be answered in 
one way or another; for although many writers and perhaps most readers may 
for the time being be unaware of them, failure to take them into account renders 
one’s presentation of the gospel incomplete, so that it is liable to break down at 
the very points where lack of satisfying answers inevitably will shipwreck the 
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faith of those who are seeking sincerely, but are honestly troubled by these histori- 
cal difficulties. It is the merit and the special value of Bundy’s work that it has 
raised these questions, has discussed them clearly, and has offered such thought- 
provoking suggestions for their solution. 

Another essential study of Gospel origins is Krister Stendahl’s The School of 
Matthew and its Use of the Old Testament. It is not often that the results of a 
single piece of research have so vital a bearing on so many phases of New Testa- 
ment study as this investigation of the origin of the Gospel of Matthew. (The 
bibliography lists 462 titles.) Stendahl finds that Dibelius’ view of the life- 
situation of the Gospel materials is not a satisfactory explanation of the origin 
of this Gospel, because the preaching activity of the church was only one of 
the factors involved in their production. Another factor was the liturgical element, 
as G. D. Kilpatrick, The Origins of the Gospel According to St. Matthew (1946) 
has shown. But neither this nor the suggestion of Dobschiitz and Bultmann that 
Matthew intended to offer his church a manual of discipline and a catechism 
of Christian behavior is adequate to describe his purpose. 

The most concrete “Sitz im Leben,” says Stendahl, is the school: “Thus the 
Matthean school must be understood as a school for teachers and church leaders, 
and for this reason the literary work of that school assumes the form of a manual 
for teaching and administration within the church” (p. 35). And Matthew 
represents a type of midrashic interpretation which “closely approaches what 
has been called the midrash pesher of the Qumram sect, in which the Old Testa- 
ment texts were not primarily the source of rules, but the prophecy which was 
shown to be fulfilled” (p. 35). 

Stendahl presents the evidence for this conclusion in the form of a detailed 
study of Matthew’s quotations from the Old Testament. Matthew’s Greek, the 
Septvagint, and the Massoretic Hebrew are printed in parallel columns; the 
textual variants of each are given, and where there are parallels in Matthew 
and Luke, these, too, are taken into account. The Targums are cited, and addi- 
tional light comes from the way in which the prophecies of the Old Testament are 
said by the writers of the Dead Sea Scrolls to have been fulfilled. 

As a result of this study, a number of theories about the authorship, date, 
purpose, sources, and method of the composition of the Gospel of Matthew are 
either obsolete or will have to be revised. Thus, although Torrey’s retroversion 
of Matthew’s text to Hebrew “gives valuable insight into Matthew’s method in 
formula quotations,” it is “scarcely supported by a single case in which this 
hypothesis yields a striking explanation of Matthew’s text form,” and _ the 
greatest obstacle to an original Aramaic Matthew, as far as the quotations are 
concerned, is “the LXX form of the Isaiah quotation in Matt. 15:8 f. Only in 
the LXX form has this quotation any meaning for Mark and Matthew” (cf. 
pp. 152-3 and 155). 
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Another view that will have to be revised is Rendel Harris’ theory that one 
of the sources of our Gospels was a treatise on Christian theology consisting of 
“Testimonies” from the Old Testament—a theory which has been developed by 
P. B. Stather Hunt in so labored a fashion as to make it unconvincing. Stendahl’s 
study shows its difficulty as far as Matthew is concerned: “The methods of the 
synagogue in dealing with the texts of the Old Testament, both in liturgical 
reading and teaching, account for most of the features Harris wanted to explain 
by his book of Testimonies.” 

Stendahl says that the quotations in Matthew 1-2, surrounded by their con- 
text, “in no way lessen the impression that this material is not taken from a 
source, but is the result of the school-activity in the church of Matthew” (p. 204). 
“The formula quotations are the fruits of the creative activity of the Matthean 
church and they are indicated by the special introductory formula. Naturally 
they have been used in sermons, but this was not their first milieu, nor was 
preaching the activity within the church which brought them into being” (p. 
205). Recognition of this fact will help to redress the imbalance which is caused 
when “the kerygma” is overemphasized at the expense of the teaching elements 
in the Gospels. 

Harold A. Guy in The Origin of the Gospel of Mark also calls attention to 
the custom in the Synagogue where the targumist would paraphrase the Scriptures 
and supply them with applications to the situation of his hearers. Adopted by the 
Christian church, this custom led to side remarks by the preachers, which would 
be indicated by gesture and tone of the speaker. In the course of time they would 
become a part of the tradition about Jesus, so that these explanations and com- 
ments by the preachers would be set down as statements made by Jesus himself. 
Guy thinks the following passages should be attributed to the preachers rather 
than to Jesus: Mark 2:10; 2:28; 3:30; 7:19; 9:1; 9:12; 9:41; 9:50b; 10:15; 
10:31; 10:40b; 10:45; 12:9; 12:10-11; 13:10; 13:30; 13:33; 13:373 14:93 
12:49b; 14:62b; 16:4b; and 16:8. If this explanation of 9:1 and 14:62b is 
correct, the error in estimating the time of the Parousia will have been not of 
Jesus himself but of the preachers who were longing for his second coming. 

Why was the Gospel of Mark written? Guy thinks that the intention of the 
compiler was not to produce a life of Christ but “a statement of the ‘traditions’ 
or ‘deliverances’ of the preachers” (p. 164). His outlook was not Pauline, and 
he may have wished to dissociate his “gospel” from the Pauline. The editor was 
more directly acquainted with Paul’s doctrine and preaching, but he wanted to 
show that the Christian gospel was “bigger even than the missionary activity of 
Paul. It was the life, the teaching and the death of Jesus himself” (p. 170). 
“The book as we read it to-day is the result of the work of the editor who set 
it forth in its present form. Behind this we can see the labours of the compiler 
who collected the sheets on which were written the episodes known and 
treasured in the Church, who indeed probably wrote some of them himself” 
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(p. 171). This compiler was Mark, and the episodes he collected were formu- 
lated, first orally in Aramaic by the preachers, and then, as in the case of the 
information furnished by Peter, they were translated into Greek and written on 
separate papyrus sheets, which the compiler arranged but left in an unfinished 
state for an editor to copy and supply with connecting statements. 

By this hypothesis the author seeks to account for the interruptions in Mark’s 
narrative and its repetitions, its haphazard arrangement and lack of connection 
—side by side with a general chronological and geographic scheme. He reviews 
the solutions proposed by other critics and finds them wanting, particularly the 
view that Mark’s purpose was theological. Mark’s purpose, he says, was broader 
than that. Compared with the fantastical complications introduced into the 
origin of Mark’s Gospel by Austin Farrer’s A Study of Saint Mark, his theory 
is simple. His interpretation is possible; still it falls short of demonstration. 
Pierson Parker’s The Gospel before Mark (1953) was published too late for 
comment in this volume. Parker’s view is that the source of Mark was an early 
Jewish Gospel which contained sayings of Jesus that could be used by Jewish 
Christians against their Gentile opponents; as a protagonist of the Gentile side, 
Mark cut these sayings out. Guy’s statements about the Jewish habit of trans- 
mitting religious teachings orally by memory, as contrasted with the Greek habit 
of writing things down, will have to be tested by the evidence of the Qumran 
documents. On the other hand these documents may support what he has to 
say about the habit of the targumists of adding brief asides to the reading of 
the Scriptures in order to make the application to their own life. 

It would be hard to give more of the historical information that is necessary 
to understand the Gospel of Mark in brief compass than Ernest Trice Thompson 
has compressed into the first eighteen pages of The Gospel According to Mark 
and Its Meaning for Today. Writing primarily for the layman, ‘“‘who will con- 
tinue to study the Bible as it was read and accepted in the early Church,” he has 
provided an excellent practical explanation of Mark’s Gospel in relation to the 
life and times of Jesus, making clear its bearing on Christian living today. 

Some of the points which Thompson stresses have been neglected, under- 
stressed, or misinterpreted in other commentaries. For instance, he says, “Those 
who respond to the proclamation of the Kingdom must still be taught the 
meaning of citizenship in the Kingdom. The importance of this teaching element 
is sometimes overlooked by those who write or speak on the Church’s mission” 
(p. 51). And again, in view of the emphasis that is being placed on the miracles 
as signs interpreted by Jesus himself as evidence that Satan was being over- 
thrown and that the Kingdom of God was dawning, it is well to heed Thompson’s 
simpler explanation: “We are driven to the conclusion that Jesus healed the 
sick because of His intense human sympathy, because He had the power and 
could not remain indifferent to the cry of human need” (p. 53). And as for 
Judas, he reminds us that we can never know what led him to betray Jesus, 
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since the Bible record gives no hint of the motive which some have suggested, 
that Judas sought to force God’s hand, “expecting Him to intervene to save 
His Christ from the hands of His enemies and thus to establish His Kingdom”’ 
(p. 213). 

These examples will give an idea of the good things to be found in this book. 
A word should be added concerning the author’s treatment of the Pharisees. 
While he is not unmindful of their better side, he might have made more of the 
fact that they regarded their Torah as God’s means of grace to Israel, and hence 
their law observance as a joy and not as a burden as it may seem to us. It is true 
that the tradition of the scribes sometimes missed the true meaning of the Scrip- 
tures (p. 127), but it is also true that they often mitigated the rigors of the 
written revelation so as to bring it into line with their growing and more 
enlightened conscience. 

With the exception of the volume by Daniel-Rops, all the books which we have 
been considering in our survey of current efforts to get back through the Gospels 
to Jesus are based on the Synoptic tradition as the norm. The dilemma has been 
either to allow the Gospel of John to control the reconstruction, in which case the 
Synoptics have to be declared in error on certain matters; or to follow the 
Synoptics and relegate John from the sphere of the historical to the realm of 
symbolism and allegory. R. A. Edwards in The Gospel According to St. John: 
Its Criticism and Interpretation chooses the former alternative. His book is a 
vigorous plea for reading the Fourth Gospel as history and not as a liberalizing 
theological work intended by its author as a bridge to Plato for thoughtful pagans. 

Edwards complains that Clement of Alexandria started the trouble by calling 
John “the spiritual Gospel.” Since Clement, the Gospel of John has come more 
and more to be regarded as a book that unveils the theology upon which the 
other Gospels rest. Its historical value has been lost and the book has become 
“an unresolved enigma in modern New Testament scholarship, perplexing to 
orthodox and liberal alike. No one knew quite where to place it, and many 
scholars, acutely aware of the difficulties presented by any of the suggested ex- 
planations, were content, like Archbishop Bernard, to occupy uneasily a kind 
of cross-bench position or, like Hoskyns, to escape into metaphysical obscurity” 
(p. 194). Each of the attempted liberal explanations, says Edwards, “‘presented 
the commentator with a mass of material which refused to conform to his thesis.” 
And this reminds us of what E. F. Scott used to say after he had surveyed the 
various theories of the authorship of this Gospel: “It is like trying to fit a square 
piece of cardboard over a circle—there is always something left sticking out.” 
Does Edwards’ hypothesis leave fewer facts unexplained than do the theories 
against which he is complaining? 

According to him, the principal reason why this “spiritual” interpretation of 
the Gospel of John was so popular from the beginning is that, as Christianity 
moved out into the Gentile world, the Jewish Messianic issue came to seem 
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irrelevant—a bygone controversy which could have meaning only as it was 
“spiritualized” by allegorical interpretation. In the course of time the meaning 
of the term Messiah (Christ) became harder and harder to understand and 
tended to be replaced by the Hellenized “Son of God,” with which the Gentile 
converts were familiar from their previous religious experience. The consequence 
of this shift was the growing danger that Christianity might be cut off from its 
roots in the Old Testament and drift into Docetism and Gnosticism, and away 
from the stern morality which was the voice of God actively expressed in history 
in his Son Jesus the Messiah. But “Messiah” translated as “Christ” was becom- 
ing only a proper name, and the younger generation, not knowing what it really 
meant, was missing the knowledge of the deep historical roots which Christianity 
had in Judaism, and was therefore an easy prey to the prevailing syncretism. This, 
says Edwards, was the situation which caused the Gospel of John to be written. 

Edwards argues that the Gospel of John is the work of an eyewitness who 
had the highest possible regard for fact. He was the Apostle John, the son of 
Zebedee, the beloved disciple, the last of the living eyewitnesses, who had always 
been reluctant to publish the written notes he had taken while he accompanied 
Jesus in his ministry, but who, finally, in extreme old age, yielded to the pressure 
of his friends “and used his notes to compose a book which should be his reply 
to the ‘modernist’ tendencies of the time, a downright demand that the Church 
should turn ‘Back to the Messiah’” (p. 101). This was enough to brand his 
Gospel among the younger generation of Hellenizers as conservative, not to say 
reactionary. Still, this Gospel was useful to them because it could be “spiritual- 
ized”’ by allegorical interpretation. 

The author of the Gospel, according to this view, wants to take his readers 
“back to the Messiah,’ and so Edwards interprets it in the context of the 
Messianic controversy that took place in the days of Jesus, rather than in terms 
of the “spiritual” meanings which that history has acquired through the centuries. 
His purpose is to show that the Gospel of John is just as relevant to our life 
today when it is interpreted as the history of Jesus as when it is related to the 
situation of the church at the end of the first century and interpreted as the 
spiritualization of events that had occurred sixty or seventy years earlier. 

But do all the facts in this square fit into the interpreter’s circle? There are 
places where he cannot harmonize John with the Synoptics; so that, having taken 
John as the norm, he has to declare the Synoptics in error. He does not give 
sufficient weight to the Hellenistic factors that influenced the developing tradition. 
Nor does the Gospel of John give us the impression of having been written by 
an old man with one foot in the grave from notes taken while he was a young 
disciple. Edwards employs this theory to explain the disjointed nature of the 
Gospel of John, but this explanation is no better than the hypothesis that certain 
leaves in the codex of the Gospel got disarranged—a view which he rightly 
rejects. And the “eyewitnessing” which he claims as the authority for this 
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Gospel actually includes not only those who, like Thomas, had seen Jesus in the 
flesh, but all who had not seen in this way, yet had believed. The very purpose 
of the Gospel of John is to show that this latter eyewitnessing is the same in 
essence and just as valid as the former. The experience that lies back of it is 
therefore not necessarily the experience of a single aged individual whose life 
happened to span the years from the crucifixion of Jesus to the date of writing it. 
Hence this Gospel becomes more meaningful and is more truly interpreted when 
it is viewed as the continuing revelation through the Spirit to two generations of 
Christians from the death of Jesus to the end of the first century. Thus interpreted, 
it becomes the Magna Charta of God’s never-ceasing revelation (cf. John 14: 
12-17; 16:12-15). 
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PRESENTING THE Au TERNATIVES 


Old Testament in Modern Research, by Hersert F. HAHN. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1954. 267 pp. $4.00. 


Tuts book is the author’s first major publication, and it is certainly to be hoped 
that it will not be his last. After thirteen years as a teacher of history in Albany 
Academy at Albany, New York, Dr. Hahn joined the faculty of the Pingry School 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, where he helped to organize and conduct a program of 
religious instruction for high school students. 

He manifests an unusually wide and thorough grasp of literature on the Old 
Testament. By way of paraphrase, his purpose in writing this book was so to 
examine the various approaches to Old Testament interpretation that have pre- 
dominated in biblical studies since the higher critics revolutionized the basic 
principles of research that there might be provided the necessary background for 
appraising the alternatives facing Bible scholars today. This purpose has been 
achieved with a high degree of success. Although it was not stated as a part of 
Dr. Hahn’s purpose, I wish he had written as his final chapter suggestions as to 
how the various approaches to the study of the Old Testament may be properly 
integrated. Such a chapter would make the book even more valuable. 

The following approaches to the Old Testament are surveyed and appraised: 
the critical, anthropoiogical, religio-historical, form criticism, sociological, archae- 
ological, and theological. This treatment includes brief but penetrating reviews 
of work by many men. The clarity with which the author has related the different 
approaches to one another and the different writers within a given school to one 
another is exceptionally helpful. Hahn is as much at home in European literature 
on the subject as he is in that produced in the United States and Britain. A brief 
summary of his thought is in order at this point: 

1) In the critical approach to the Old Testament Wellhausen had his pre- 
decessors, followers, and opponents. His importance lies not in his exegetical con- 
clusions but in the critical methods by which he worked. It is significant that the 
new conservatives in attacking Wellhausen did not refute the methods of literary 
analysis. 

2) “The anthropologists’ concern with the religion of primitive races was 
based on the assumption that the best index to the nature of an institution was its 
original, elementary form” (p. 44). W. Robertson Smith regarded communion 
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and atonement as the basic conceptions in primitive religion, but this was an 
oversimplification. On the other hand, Wellhausen had failed to do justice to 
the social nature of religion. Frazer equated the religion of the Hebrews too much 
with that of modern primitives. Mowinckel has laid too much stress on magic 
and the enthronement ceremony. Hooke and his school have been so pre-occupied 
with the similarities between Hebrew and other oriental thought forms as to 
ignore the more distinctive features of Old Testament religion. 

3) The religio-historical approach was broadly speaking “the application of 
the historical method to the study of religion under the influence of Positivist 
principles of investigation, combined with the use of the comparative method as 
a valuable tool of research” (p. 83). Scholars making this approach left out 
theological and philosophical interpretation. This new approach enlarged the 
horizon of Old Testament history and called into question the opinion that the 
religion of the Hebrews started from small beginnings of a primitive kind. The 
Pan-Babylonian school arose but was short-lived. Gunkel and his colleagues 
sobered the approach of this school by working from the Old Testament outward 
rather than working from foreign data inward. Gunkel and Gressmann showed 
that some conceptions thought by Wellhausen to be late could have been earlier. 
The conservative wing of the religio-historical school sought to restore the 
traditional view of the Mosaic era. Rudolf Kittel and Ernst Sellin held a 
mediating position on the matter. The most recent phase of religio-historical 
research has emphasized the Ras Shamra materials. The religio-historical ap- 
proach enabled scholars to see the true nature of Israel’s achievement. 

4) Form criticism grew out of a concern for the religion of the masses. Gunkel 
initiated the technique of analyzing the various literary forms of composition in 
relation to the situation in life from which they came. Other scholars have fol- 
lowed Gunkel’s lead, and attention has been given by some to the unity in the 
larger as well as in the smaller units of composition. 

5) Max Weber contributed to the understanding of the sociology of Old 
Testament religion by emphasizing the part played by Protestantism and Judaism 
in Western economic life. In applying Weber’s principles to the Old Testament, 
Lods and Causse overlooked the solidarity of postexilic Judaism. In the United 
States three men have emphasized the sociological approach to the Old Testa- 
ment: Louis Wallis, William C. Graham, and Salo W. Baron. Wallis over- 
simplified the problem in maintaining “that Hebrew monotheism was the by- 
product of a social struggle involving ethical considerations.” He overlooked the 
larger humanitarian motives of the prophets as well as the results of comparative 
religion and archaeology. Graham wrongly saw the work of the prophets as that 
of regenerating the world’s way of thinking rather than as that of breaking with 
it. Baron best succeeded in rediscovering the prophetic view of history in laying 
stress upon the historical nature of Israel’s faith as over against the nature 
religions. 
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6) Other Old Testament studies have largely been dependent on archaeology 
for extrabiblical materials. Archaeology has furnished a new background for 
Old Testament history. Albright’s work looms large in the interpretative phase 
of archaeological investigation. For the best results the biblical interpreter “must 
combine the technical results of archaeological research with the historical in- 
sights of the other significant approaches to biblical research.” 

7) After much attention had been given to the so-called objective scholarship, 
more and more dissatisfaction came to be expressed with it. Nevertheless, critical 
concerns were not dismissed. Eissfeldt sought to keep the history of Israel's 
religion and the theology of the Old Testament apart. Eichrodt, on the other 
hand, sought to tie them together. The “new theology” has also been felt in the 
work of British and American scholars. H. Wheeler Robinson, C. H. Dodd, 
and others have helped men see the relevance of the Old Testament. “Although 
the current problems of method and scope have not been fully clarified, theology 
has become the most important field of Old Testament scholarship” (p. 249). 

From this very brief summary it can be easily seen that this book is full of 
valuable information for the teacher, minister, student, and alert churchman. 
The spirit of the author is healthy; he has gone about his task of evaluation with 
clarity and forthrightness, yet without harshness or belligerence. Two of the most 
valuable features of the book are the footnotes and the bibliographical notes. 
Although such notes were of necessity limited, Jack Finegan’s Light from the 
Ancient Past should by all means have been included in the list of the “more 
recent compilations of archaeological information.” 

ARNOLD BLACK RHODES 


FAIR TO SPLENDID 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. III, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, fob, 
edit. by Georce A. Buttricx. Abingdon Press, New York, 1954. 1198 pp. 
$8.75. 


WHEN a symposium of any kind is undertaken in the field of scholarly endeavor, 
one expects to find not only variations in point of view, but definite differences in 
quality. Such is surely the case in Volume III of The Interpreter’s Bible. The com- 
mentary on Kings is helpful; the one on Chronicles is, at best, mediocre; Ezra- 
Nehemiah and Esther are excellent, and the exegesis and exposition of Job are 
splendid. Generally speaking, the homiletical effort must be judged as average 
in Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which books do not, as a matter of 
fact, generally lend themselves easily to the homiletical art. One must admit, 
however, that in the cast of Esther, Lichtenberger, using character studies as 
method, makes the work an excellent source-book for preachers. Paul Scherer is 
at his best and in his element, doing the finest exposition of Job which it has 
been the privilege of this writer to read. 
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Taking the books in order, Norman H. Snaith does the Introduction and 
exegesis for Kings. The usual sources and editors are discussed with somewhat 
more detail than the evidence warrants but with an obvious grasp of the problems 
involved. Snaith recognizes correctly the Deuteronomic purpose of the work, 
pointing out how the centralization of worship in Jerusalem is an accepted dogma 
of religion and fact of history. Except for the fact that the exegesis makes no 
new contribution to our understanding, we appreciate the fine way in which 
much scholarly research has been brought together in one place. True, the 
British exegete does depend too much on Sir James Frazer as an expert on 
primitive religion and is too sceptical about the existence of ancient monotheism 
in early Israelite history. 

W. A. L. Elmslie is both the exegete and the expositor of Chronicles and his 
efforts are about equal in both respects, with slightly better results in exposition. 
His premise that the Chronicles is a theological treatise supporting three doc- 
trines—human life under God, the importance of correct worship, and God’s 
revelation present and past—is well taken. His attitude toward the Chronicler’s 
sources as furnishing “an absolute minimum (if any at all) of reliable new 
information about the Kingdom of Judah” (p. 342) is a bit extreme. Moreover, 
Elmslie’s use of 586 B.c. for the fall of Jerusalem, instead of the more correct 587 
B.C., is somewhat surprising, as is the statement that not until 384 B.c., in all 
probability, did Nehemiah return to his homeland (cf. p. 343). This scholar 
accepts a fourth century date for the composition of the book, which is very 
widely held among competent scholars. 

The introduction and exegesis of Ezra-Nehemiah is done with the balance and 
saneness which one has come to expect from Raymond Bowman. Recognizing 
the apparent connection between Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, he agrees that 
the two works are a single editorial effort but rejects Albright’s theory that Ezra 
composed the whole. Furthermore, the traditional Ezra-Nehemiah order is 
reversed. With the majority of scholars, Bowman places Ezra in the reign of 
Artaxerxes II with 397 B.c. as the time for the beginning of his ministry—well 
after Nehemiah, who flourished under Artaxerxes I. The medial view which 
switches Ezra’s date to 427 B.c. on the basis of textual emendation and other 
evidence is rejected out of hand. Torrey’s extreme position in his Ezra Studies is 
noted as being of “great heuristic value” only. Discussion of sources and com- 
mentary on the text are splendid throughout, revealing an amazing grasp of the 
literature in the field. Gilkey, for his part, produces a very good homiletical com- 
mentary, taking into consideration the non-homiletical, prosaic nature of much 
material in these two post-exilic books. 

Anderson’s work on Esther reflects the widely held view of the great ma- 
jority that the book is a romance which has as its purpose the explana- 
tion of Purim, for which there was no other basis in Jewish law or tradition. 
However, in the Introduction and commentary, the writer is careful to say that 
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the book may well be, not a historical account, but historical novel. His reasonable 
position is stated clearly as follows: “. . . the story may well preserve historical 
reminiscences of Xerxes’ court, and may rest upon the historical fact of a 
deliverance from persecution by the Jews of the Dispersion” (p. 827). The date 
for the work is left broadly between the Persian and Maccabean periods, with 
further evidence awaited before a more definite conclusion can be reached. With 
apparent relish in his task, Anderson comments on the structure of this literary 
masterpiece which some unknown creative writer composed. According to the 
commentator, Vashti’s insolence is a literary device to get rid of her so that 
Esther can come into the story; there is no evidence that Esther remained a strict 
Jew, as did the Hebrew children in Daniel; there is no religious enthusiasm in 
Esther’s willingness to risk life to save her people; the hanging of Haman on a 
scaffold made for Mordecai is obviously the touch of a novelist. In all, this is 
one of the great stories of the Old Testament which Anderson has certainly 
helped the average reader to understand better and appreciate more. Coupled 
with Lichtenberger’s character studies, this commentary on Esther ranks as the 
best popular presentation completed so far. 

The rare combination of Samuel Terrien and Paul Scherer gave promise of 
a fine effort on Job; that promise has been more than fulfilled with the appear- 
ance of this volume. Easily the most significant commentary of those contained in 
the volume, the discerning, theologically well-grounded exegesis and Introduction 
are superb. The general ancient Near Eastern parallels to Job are presented, 
followed by a discussion of the book’s sources. Prologue and Epilogue are recog- 
nized as a separate tale that existed in oral or written form as early as the ninth 
century B.c. The poetic sections were composed by someone living between 580 
and 540 B.c., who was thoroughiy Hebraic but with a post-exilic attitude toward 
many aspects of national and religious life. Elihu’s speeches come from a 
different source but Yahweh’s speeches are considered an indispensable part of 
the poem itself. Of the writer, Terrien says significantly, “As a dramatic poet, 
he was the Shakespeare of the Old Testament; as a theological poet, he was 
the brother of the Hebrew prophets” (p. 893). Central to the Book of Job is, 
not the problem of suffering, but the realization that the proper relationship 
between God and man is “. . . one of grace apprehended by faith” (p. 898). 
Throughout the exegesis, a wide knowledge of the literature and a keen insight 
into the meaning are manifested. 

Paul Scherer’s magnificent exposition catches the spirit of this profound 
theological treatise and makes it significant here and now. Calling on a vast 
knowledge of literature, biblical and otherwise, the homiletical treatment is 
absolutely unexcelled. Comment on such an effort would be superfluous. We 
can but suggest that it be read by everyone. 

This volume is quite a good one throughout, deserving recognition as a major 
effort in the field. Although there has been cause for criticism and disagreement, 
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especially in Kings and Chronicles, we feel that the entire work should be 
stamped “well done.” It is our hope that the standard of excellence exhibited 
in Ezra-Nehemiah and in Job will continue in volumes yet to appear. 


Cart G. Howie 


FULFILLING ALL EXPECTATIONS 


The Interpreters Bible, Vol. IV, Psalms, Proverbs, edit. by Gkorcr A. BuTTrRick. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1955. 957 pp. $8.75. 


Tuts volume of The Interpreter’s Bible series is especially noteworthy because it 
deals with two of the favorite books of the Old Testament—Psalms and Proverbs. 
In the Book of Psalms, generations of Christians have found renewal of faith, 
comfort in sorrow, and strength in defeat. This book contains poems of deep feel- 
ing and often of lyric beauty, which were used in temple and synagogue as 
liturgies and prayers of the devout. Using an approach which is more restrained 
and which views the problems of life more dispassionately, the writers of Proverbs 
have also produced a book of great value to Christian people, both laymen and 
ministers, This book reflects the viewpoint of the so-called Wisdom School, which 
interprets man’s existence in terms of balanced judgment, prudent piety, and a 
kind of enlightened self-interest. In many of its sayings it appears to be re- 
markably contemporary, although it belongs to the wisdom literature of the 
ancient Near East. 

With respect to the material on the Book of Psalms, this reviewer wishes to 
enter a word of high commendation to the authors and editors. He is enthusiastic 
about the quality of the work that they have done, both with respect to its 
scholarly competence and its lively, readable style. The Introduction evinces 
balanced, comprehensive scholarship, as do likewise the sections devoted to 
exegesis and exposition of the text. The vivid lucid style is matched, especially in 
the exposition, by imaginative insight and Christiar understanding. The Psalms 
come alive for the reader as he seeks their help for his need. For example, the 
opening paragraph of the exposition of Psalm 1 contains this clue to the exposi- 
tor’s point of view: “Thus the expositor’s preparation must be a process of 
imaginative meditation more than a strict exposition.” That he used this method 
is revealed in another statement: “The fact is that Christ has captured the 
Psalms: it is hardly too much to say that he has rewritten them.” This approach 
is unavoidable for a Christian reader. Yet he should be urged to seek to penetrate 
to the meaning of the text for Israel before he too readily Christianizes it. Perhaps 
the original meaning itself may be Christian in a more profound sense. 

Some assumptions implied in the discussion may be questioned. For instance, 
in the Introduction reference is made to the Psalms as the supreme example in 
the Old Testament of man’s search for (Italics supplied) and experience 
of the living God. This reviewer believes that the psalmists were responding to 
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rather than searching for God. The writer uses balanced judgment, however, 
when he resists the view of Mowinckel, who finds forty-three psalms which reflect 
a supposed Israelite New Year’s Day celebration of Yahweh’s enthronement as 
universal king. Our author believes that such a theory is “highly speculative.” 
This quality is also shown in his refusal to regard the traditional association of 
David with the Psalms as entirely fictitious. 

It is interesting to observe, on the subject of Aramaisms as evidence for dating 
a text, that the writer of the Introduction questions the use of Aramaisims as 
proof of lateness, while the writer of the exegesis of Psalm 2 believes that some 
Aramaic influences may be due to a late recension. 

The volume shows an awareness of the distinctive theological orientation of 
the Old Testament. Such ancient Near Eastern beliefs as that the king was the 
offspring of the gods are said to be rejected or radically changed by the biblical 
wriiers because of their conception of God (exegesis on Psalm 2:7). 

As to the section on Proverbs, the scholarship and creative insight of its writers 
are fully evidenced. We may note the assertion that, while Israel may have 
borrowed its wisdom literature from non-Israelites, as some scholars believe, she 
used it uniquely in relation to her own faith. While the Introduction fully recog- 
nizes the cultural milieu out of which the Book of Proverbs, and other wisdom 
writings of the Old Testament came, it properly rejects the extreme view as to 
a non-Israelite origin for much of the material. Israel shared in the general 
wisdom movement, but made her distinctive contribution by relating its teachings 
to her faith in the God of the covenant-community. It is the fear of /srael’s 
Lord which is the beginning of wisdom: 


The emphasis on wickedness and righteousness, and on the fear of Yahweh, can 
be understood only in the light of revealed law and prophetic religion. Israel re- 
deemed the pagan wisdom of her day and made it theocentric (p. 773). 


Of special interest is the treatment of the theme “The Personification of 
Wisdom.” Personification which was characteristic of Hebrew literary style, 
tended to move on to hypostatization, as in Proverbs 8-g; Ecclesiasticus 1: 1-20 
and Wisdom of Solomon 1:6-7; 6:18-19; 7-8 (the last named influencing 
James 3:17 and Hebrews 1:3). Proverbs 8-g, often held to be of late origin 
because of its essay form, belongs to the oldest part of the book, and is of 
Phoenician origin. Its words and grammar are strongly Ugaritic. Many proverbs 
in 10:1-22:16 are said to be Solomonic in authorship. In fact, most of the 
proverbs are pre-exilic in origin. This view reflects a general tendency among 
biblical scholars toward conservative dating, partly because of the influence of 
such Canaanite material as the Ras Shamra tablets. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the quality of Volume IV meets the high 
expectations regarding it which the previously published volumes in the series 
had aroused among biblical students. Here in readily accessible form is a fund 
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of scholarly information on the origin, history, text, and teachings of these two 
books whereby they can stimulate the minister, teacher, and layman as well. On 
questions of a critical nature this reviewer is not always in agreement with the 
conclusions found in the volume, but he rejoices in the combination of sound 
scholarship and Christian awareness which characterizes this and other volumes 


of the series. Orto J. BaaB 


THE HEART OF THE HEBREW FAITH 


The Book of Psalms. Vol. II—Psalms 73-150: Translated from a Critically Re- 
vised Hebrew Text with Commentary, by Epwarp J. Kissane. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1954. 336 pp. $5.75. 


Tuis is a volume of Monsignor Edward J. Kissane’s excellent work on The Book 
of Psalms and is a continuation of the treatment of individual Psalms begun in 
Volume I. The same pattern is followed throughout the book, which treats each 
Psalm under the following heads, Subject, Structure, Summary, Date, Translation, 
Critical Notes on Hebrew words, and Commentary. 

The introductory section, Subject, attempts to set forth the background of 
the Psalm and the writer’s reaction to the situation in which he finds himself. 
The author avoids the pitfalls of some of the older writers on the Psalms like 
Briggs and Cheyne and does not try to fit the Psalms to some specific situation, 
pointing out that there were many situations in Israel’s history which might very 
well be the background. In these sections he has emphasized primarily the 
religious content of the Psalms. He has given us a fine study of the heart of the 
Hebrew faith, and the struggles men had to hold on to that faith, faced with 
the hard facts of experience. Little is said about critical problems and textual 
emendations so prominent in Briggs’ work. On the controversial issue of the 
liturgical use of the Psalms, he takes a position somewhere between men like 
Peters who sees them written primarily for liturgical purposes and Duhm who 
holds that they were primarily manuals for instruction, devotion and meditation. 

One has the feeling that his arrangement of every Psalm into the strophe 
structure is somewhat mechanical. It recalls Professor Barnes’ statement about 
the works of Duhm and Briggs: ““O Metre, what violence is committed in thy 
name!” Barnes is nearer right when he says, “In very many Psalms there is no 
indication of strophes.” This arrangement with a subject for each strophe does 
however give the reader at once a clear picture of the contents, These subjects 
which are printed in italics are well chosen and often are very suggestive. 
Ministers will find them especially helpful in expository treatment of the Psalms. 
Many of them would rnake excellent sermon topics. 

The question of the Messianic hope in the Psalms is a difficult one. Some 
expositors have over emphasized this element and read into the Psalms ideas 
which are not there. The author takes a more conservative attitude and goes 
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almost to the other extreme. For example, his comment on the content of 
Psalm 85:9-14, which is almost universally recognized as Messianic, is simply, 
“Deliverance from trouble is at hand, and Prosperity will reign. Israel’s loyalty 
to God will bring His favour.” He does take Psalm 110 as clearly Messianic and 
says that it is a poetic rendering of Nathan’s prophecy on the permanence and 
universality of the kingdom of David (II Sam. 7:8 ff.). Briggs says that the 
future life is more clearly depicted in Psalms like 16, 49 and 73 than anywhere 
else in the Old Testament. The author however follows Gunkel in his treatment 
of Psalm 73:24, and emends the text so as to make it read, “And afterward 
thou wilt bring me to honour.” 

Perhaps nowhere are scholars more liable to let preconceived ideas influence 
them than in the attempt to fix the date of particular Psalms. Many try to find 
specific events in Hebrew history reflected in the Psalms. The author feels that 
while the Psalms certainly do reflect the experiences of the Hebrew people, there 
are too many situations which would fit equally well, and also that we do not 
have enough detailed information, to fix precise dates. Duhm for example, 
tends to put all the Psalms late, and was quite confident that Psalm 74 is a 
Maccabean Psalm. The author however thinks that the destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Babylonians fits the background equally well, and assigns it to the period 
of the exile. While the author assigns some of the Psalms to the post-exilic era, 
for example, Psalms 144 and 147, he is rather hesitant to put any specifically in 
the Maccabean era or later. The “Asaph” Psalms, 73-83, which Briggs thinks 
were a separate collection made in the Greek period, the author assigns to the 
exile, some to the Persian period. Duhm and Mowinckel associate the “Accession 
Psalms” with the New Year Feast, the author thinks that while they may refer 
to some special event they cannot be connected with any specific event. He 
places them in the postexilic period. 

His translation which is made from a “Critically Revised Hebrew Text” is good. 
To give an accurate translation and at the same time maintain the poetic beauty 
of the Psalms is a difficult feat and requires poetic gifts, which not all translators 
possess. In this he has succeeded better, for example than the Revised Standard 


Version. Some of his lines are striking and original. The following samples may 
give some idea of what he has done. 


O thou that dwellest in the shelter of the Most High, 
That abidest in the shadow of the Almighty, 

Say to Yahweh: “My refuge and my fortress, 

My God in whom I trust.” 


> 


Search me, and know my heart, 
Examine me, and know my thoughts, 
And see if the way of sorrow is mine, 
And lead me in the old way. 
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His arangement of the material in the strophe pattern throughout is somewhat 
mechanical, which marks the translation as his own rather than an effort to 
follow the original of many different authors of the Psalms. 

His treatment of each Psalm is brief, yet scholarly and reverent, and one 
always feels that he has gone to the heart of the matter. Any student or minister 
will find this book abundantly rewarding. One has the feeling that in a two 
volume work on the Psalms the many critical problems connected with individual 
Psalms should not, as is the case here, be so completely confined to the introduc- 
tory material of the first volume. 

The format of the book is excellent and it is easy and pleasing to read. The 
Newman Press is to be commended for the high order and excellent quality of 
books it is offering to the public. The price for the set of two volumes is $10.00. 


HERBERT S. TURNER 


GOD IN HISTORY 


jeremiah, Chronologically Arranged, Translated, and Interpreted, by ELMER A. 
Les.iz. Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, 1954. 349 pp. $4.75. 


Tue author of this book is professor of Hebrew and Old Testament literature at 
the Boston University School of Theology and chairman of the Division of 
Theological Studies in the Graduate School of that university. We do not have 
in English a recent commentary on Jeremiah, and accordingly Professor Leslie 
has rendered in this practical exposition a useful service to biblical students and 
pastors. The author gives the interpretation of Jeremiah’s message in the light of 
the historical situation, and he has very helpfully set the writings of the prophet 
into chronological order. 

The author’s method and procedure are reflected in the titles of the chapters: 
The Call and Early Ministry of Jeremiah (626-624, Josiah); Prophetic 
Pioneering (624-621, Josiah); Three Kings; a Prophet, and a Reform (621- 
605, Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim) ; The Intimate Papers of Jeremiah (608-605, 
early reign of Jehoiakim); A Book is Born in International Crisis (605-602, 
middle reign of Jehoiakim); Twilight in Judah (602-598, late reign of Jehoiakim 
and brief reign of Jehoiachin); Zedekiah and the Fall of Jerusalem (598-587, 
reign of Zedekiah) ; The Community of the Judean Remnant (587-586) ; Sup- 
plements and Adaptations from the Diaspora (587-200); Abiding Values in 
Jeremiah. The Table of Contents is followed by a four-page index of references 
to Jeremiah; at the end of the volume two pages are devoted to biblical references, 
and these are followed by a three-page index to persons and subjects. 

The first chapter of this book opens with the statement that Jeremiah stands 
at the climax of the prophetic movement in Israel. It is hard, however, to make 
such a sweeping statement without considering the contributions of the Second 
Isaiah, for in Isa. 42:6 and 49:8 we find that the covenant was exemplified in a 
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human personality, the Servant of the Lord, who became the embodiment of 
salvation (Isa. 49:6). In speaking of a high point in Old Testament prophecy, 
the Servant of the Lord cannot be left out of account. Leslie, however, clearly 
understands the international scene at the time of Jeremiah, and his work ad- 
mirably shows how a knowledge of Old Testament history is necessary for the 
exegesis of the prophets. The author has succeeded in setting Jeremiah into the 
national and international political situation of the period, and this is very im- 
portant for a correct understanding of the book. The revelation of God took 
place in history, and Leslie makes the point that the dominion of the Chaldeans 
shows that God is omnipotent. 

The writer sees (p. 23) a significance in the words shagéd (almond tree) and 
shoged (being awake, watching), but it is doubtful whether he makes clear to 
the reader who does not know Hebrew that the full meaning of the passage 
(Jer. 1:11-12) is to be brought out in the similarity of the sound of the two 
words. We have here a word play similar to what is found in Amos 8:1, where 
qavis (summer fruit) suggests gés (end). In Jer. 1:13 in connection with the 
boiling cauldron it is extremely doubtful whether it should be applied to Judah 
(p. 23). The rendering “And turned away from the north,” is based upon an 
emendation of the Masoretic text, but inasmuch as the Septuagint agrees with 
the Hebrew, it seems that the emendation should not have been accepted. In 
fact, the passage can be explained without changing the Hebrew text. As regards 
girding the loins a number of examples are cited (p. 24), but the early one in 
connection with the Passover (Exod. 12:11) is left out. In a footnote on p. 25 
the statement is made that in Chapter 1 the Septuagint and the Vulgate delete 
the entire first verse and the second as far as lé’mor. That is true as regards the 
Septuagint, but here the Vulgate actually agrees with the Hebrew. The Old 
Latin, which is cited in the Kittel footnote, naturally would not have those words, 
since it is based on the Septuagint and so does not supply any additional textual 
evidence. It looks as though the author in this case confused the Vulgate with 
the Old Latin. In Jer. 14:1 it is not clear why the Septuagint is brought in, since 
in the main it agrees with the Masoretic text. The footnote on p. 50 concerning 
Jer. 23:10 is misleading; the Kittel Hebrew Bible raises a question and makes a 
suggestion, but it does not without qualification say: “delete.” On p. 85 in the 
note referring to Jer. 11:13 the reference to the Septuagint is not clear, since 
verse 13 is found in the Greek version. Apparently the details of textual criticism 
are not the author’s forte. 

In the main, this book is better in the general sweep than it is in details. In 
Jer. 2:13 we find the translation: “Broken cisterns which cannot hold any water,” 
which makes sense. Yet on the previous page the writer refers to leaky cisterns 
“wherein the water stored becomes stagnant and putrid’; the author seems to 
forget that such cisterns would not hold water. Leslie rightly recognizes the 
influence of Hosea upon Jeremiah, but it is doubtful whether the latter derived 
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his agricultural figures from the earlier prophet, since such figures really are 
universal. In Jer. 13:1-5 the author believes that Jeremiah actually made a 
trip to the Euphrates River to hide his girdle, but the symbolism probably would 
have been more effective if the prophet had gone to Parah, which is only five 
and one-half miles northeast of Jerusalem. In this connection, however, the 
value of the girdle is well expressed. 

In any study of Old Testament theology the covenant is of central importance. 
Leslie recognizes this when he notes (p. 83) that Israel was shaped when at 
Sinai God made his covenant with his chosen people. The influence of Hosea 
upon Jeremiah is accepted, but in this connection there could have been pointed 
out the significance of the figure of the marriage bond in tracing the development 
of the ideas in the covenant. The greatest contribution of Jeremiah lies in his 
presentation of the New Covenant (31:31-34), where in brief form he brings 
together all the previous teachings of the covenant and refers to the law as 
written upon the human heart. 

While he does not give a technical commentary, Leslie unfolds the meaning 
of the book in an easy style and presents his material in a form which is readily 
understood. It is not often, however, that he attempts searching theological 
analysis. It is well known that a prophet was the spokesman of God or the 
medium between God and man (cf. Exod. 4:16), and when a prophet says: 
“Thus saith the Lord,” we know that he is not speaking for himself. Yet in con- 
nection with Jer. 15:19: “Thou shalt be as my mouth,” the writer in his 
enthusiasm for Jeremiah ignores this principle of prophecy and writes: “Here is 
a remarkable intimation of the New Testament doctrine of the Incarnation, the 
word become flesh.” This is not sound exegesis and must be dismissed as oratory. 

Some of the contrasts made with the New Testament are good, and the 
attitude of Jeremiah toward his enemies is set into contrast with that of Jesus 
and of Stephen (Luke 23:34; Acts 7:60). On the other hand, Leslie notes that 
Jeremiah asked the exiles to pray for the welfare of Babylon. Accordingly this 
community of intercession began to unite the Judean nation with the pagan 
world, and here appeared a sense of mission as is found later in the Second 
Isaiah. An important point is also brought out in the development of lay religion. 
In referring to the Messiah the author indicates that his righteousness refers not 
only to his character, but that he also mediates justice and salvation to the 
whole nation. 

This book can hardly be called an original work; as the numerous quotations 
show, Leslie depends a great deal upon Rudolph and Volz, who are eminent 
authorities, and thus he mediates German scholarship to ministers and students 
of the Bible. For this we owe the writer a debt of gratitude. In the Preface 
the author says that the aim of the volume is to make the reading of the entire 
book of Jeremiah an intelligible, interesting, and inspiring experience, and in 
this he has succeeded. Henry S. GEHMAN 
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Shorter Reviews and Notices 





Israel and the New Covenant, by Rop- 
ERICK CAMPBELL. Philadelphia, Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing 


Company, 1954. 336 pp. $3.75. 


Tue author is a Canadian business 
man who shows that he has read 
widely in theological and biblical litera- 
ture of the past and present. He is con- 
cerned that the Christian church has 
for centuries failed to take seriously and 
carry out fully the Great Commission. 
In the promise to Abraham, “in thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,” the Old Testament predicts 
the task assigned to the church in the 
Great Commission. 

The church’s failure to win the world 
for Christ does not invalidate the as- 
signment. Campbell rejects the view 
that the church, grown impotent, has 
only the hope of Christ’s return to com- 
plete the mission given the church. The 
church’s plain duty is rather to under- 
take the achievement of its task in anti- 
cipation of the return of Christ, and 
not to expect him to call her away to 
glory before her task is accomplished. 
History will continue until God’s prom- 
ise of world-wide personal, social, and 
political salvation shall be fulfilled 
(p- 325)- 

Many helpful insights are to be found 
in this work, but the reviewer feels that 
the thesis could have been supported 
more effectively and succinctly than in 


this author’s treatment. Both his prin- 
ciples of biblical interpretation and his 
eschatological views are likely to be re- 
jected by many scholars. Some will feel 
that the author has inferred much more 
from his own assumptions than he can 
substantiate from clear biblical teach- 
ings. 
CoNNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 





Studies in Isaiah, by Epwarp J. Youn. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1954. 206 pp. $2.50. 


THESE studies, reprinted from The 
Westminster Theological Journal, are 
the work of a professor in Westminster 
Theological Seminary who is widely 
recognized as one of the most learned 
exponents of the orthodox or ultra- 
conservative Protestant view of the Old 
Testament. 

The first three chapters, comprising 
nearly half of the book, present a very 
comprehensive survey of scholarship on 
the Book of Isaiah since Joseph Addison 
Alexander, an American whose two- 
volume commentary appeared in 1846- 
47. Anyone who reads this survey care- 
fully will gain much profit from it, 
even if he cannot share Young’s en- 
thusiasm for Alexander (whose work 
he considers the “greatest commentary 
on the evangelical prophet” in spite of 
the fact that it has been practically 
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ignored by the scholarly world for a 
century, p. 100), and his belief that 
Bernhard Duhm is virtually the “vil- 
lain” in Isaianic scholarship of the past 
hundred years. 

In Chapter 4, the author seeks to 
refute two interpretations of the Suffer- 
ing Servant in Isaiah: Eissfeldt’s collec- 
tive interpretation as Israel, and Sellin’s 
individual interpretation as the prophet 
himself. Young believes the Servant is 
Jesus Christ as the Head of the Church; 
thus he seeks to do justice to both gen- 
eral types of interpretation. 

The next chapter is a criticism of an 
article written by this reviewer under 
the title, ““The Sources of the Suffering 
Servant Idea,” in 1944. Some of the 
criticisms are well taken, but it is diffi- 
cult to see how Young could possibly 
assent to any part of my theory, since 
he believes that the figure of the Servant 
was directly communicated to the 
prophet by God, and all “natural” in- 
fluences are ruled out. 

The next two chapters discuss the 
Immanuel prophecy, 7: 14-16, seeking 
to show that it must apply to the birth 
of Jesus, and that ‘almah must neces- 
sarily be used of an unmarried woman. 
The final chapter considers the in- 
terpretation of yazzeh in Isa. 52:15. 
Against all of those who would emend 
the text, or see a root with the mean- 
ing “to spring up,” the author defends 
the traditional rendering “sprinkle,” 
since it refers to the priestly office of 
the Servant. 

The author consistently presses the 
claim that he is presenting the “New 
Testament interpretation” of the Book 
of Isaiah, and occasionally he comes 
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perilously close to stating that it is the 
only view a true Christian can take 
(pp. 80 f., 125). To this reviewer it 
appears that the interpreter begins with 
his conclusions, and thus reads the Bible 
backward rather than forward. If the 
presuppositions of this volume are cor- 
rect, genuine historical exegesis of the 
Old Testament is impossible. 
J. Puitie Hyatt 





jesus and His Ministry, by WALLACE 
EUGENE ROLLINs and Marion BENE- 
pict Ro.iins. The Seabury Press, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1954. 299 pp. 
$4.00. 


Dr. Rovuins, long a professor in the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, and his wife, who is professor of 
religion at Sweet Briar College, collab- 
orated in the writing of this work in- 
tended for the thoughtful 
reader. 

Beginning with the appearance of 
John the Baptist, this detailed study of 
the ministry of Jesus includes his teach- 
ing, his use of the Scriptures, his 


general 
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miracles, as well as the crucial events 
of his life. 

The authors accept the results of 
historical and form criticism, and be- 
lieve that from the Gospel resources 
may be derived a reliable account of 
the “essentials” of the public ministry 
of Jesus. They show a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the literature of study 
of the Gospels to date. 

Typical views will show the general 
approach of this work. The temptation 
was not so much a trial of Jesus by 
Satan as a testing of the popular Mes- 
sianic expectations by Jesus in the light 
of his basic conceptions of God’s char- 
acter and purpose. The feeding of the 
5,000 caused a crisis as a Messianic 
banquet, and the multitude was ready 


to force Jesus to become their king. 
Both the entry into Jerusalem and the 
cleansing of the Temple were bold 
prophetic-Messianic acts, although the 
former was not understood by Jesus’ 
adherents or his enemies as Messianic 
and revolutionary in intent. 

The specialist may find points of dis- 
agreement in certain interpretations. 
The intelligent layman will use this 
work with gratitude for its clear sum- 
maries of the fruits of scholarly study 
of the Gospels. A valuable six page 
bibliography of books and articles is 
appended, and indexes of biblical ref- 
erences and general subjects increase 
the usefulness of the book. 


CoNNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 
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GOD’S GOOD NEWS 


By GERALD KENNEDY. The keynote of Bishop Kennedy’s new book 
is the Gospel—‘“God’s Good News”—as revealed by the Evangelists and 
St. Paul. “With this volume the scope of the Yale Lectures has been 
broadened, deepened, and immeasurably strengthened.”—Pulpit Book 
Club Bulletin. $2.50 


A great philosopher reveals the “theme of my whole life’ 


THE MEANING OF 
THE CREATIVE ACT 


By NICHOLAS BERDYAEV. Now available for the first time in English, 
the stimulating work in which a profound thinker sketches the complete 
philosophy of man’s creative freedom, not only related to philosophy and 
theology, but also to daily living. $4.00 


“An invaluable book” JOHN C. BENNETT 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


An Ecumenical Approach 


By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON. Based on pronouncements from 
Lausanne, Oxford, Madras, Amsterdam and Evanston, this timely book 
presents the universal Christian answers that theology gives to universal 
human questions while still wrestling with unresolved issues. $3.75 


An illuminating study of apocalyptic writings 


THE RELEVANCE 
OF APOCALYPTIC 


By H. H. ROWLEY. Covers the entire subject from Daniel to the Revela- 
tion of St. John, including the non-canonical books of the Apocrypha. 
“No treatment in English of the Jewish and Christian Apocalypses is more 
accurate, more readable, more reliable.”—Rosert H. Preirrer. $2.75 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS - NEW YORK 16, <: WN. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH 


SERIES 





REINHOLD NIEBURR, Consulting Editor 


The intelligent man’s re-introduction to the Christian religion. 
Solid, provocative works by creative theologians who chal- 
lenge modern thinking . . . illuminating the Way of the Cross 
rather than the Road to Success. 


These volumes, although containing much new insight, are 
also planned to appeal to readers whose religious training 
ended in Sunday School and who are in need of guidance 
during the current “boom in faith.” 


Comments The Christian Century: “It is high time that the 
newer theological currents found expression in nontechnical 
language which the educated layman, in and outside the 
churches, can understand. At the same time, this needs to be 
done without watering down content or oversimplifying issues. 
The present series is an attempt to be popular in the best sense 
of the world . . . Laudable indeed.” 


THE RENEWAL OF MAN 


by Alexander Miller A Twentieth Century essay on justifica- 
tion by faith. $2.95 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


by William Wolf God's revelation of Himself in history and 
its meaning for contemporary man. $2.95 


DOING THE TRUTH 


by James A. Pike A fresh analysis of Christian ethics with 
special attention to the dynamic for goodness found in the 
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by E. la B. Cherbonnier A new interpretation of the doctrine 
of sin, not as inherited taint, nor breaking of rules, but as 
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THE STRANGENESS OF THE CHURCH 


by Daniel T. Jenkins A fresh understanding of the church 
and a plan for its future. Ready in July. $2.95 


At all booksellers, or direct from DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., Dept. CF, Garden City, N. Y. 
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The only book of its kind .. . 


Music for the 
Protestant 


Church Choir 


by Dwight Steere 


A description and classification of church choir materials 
considered by Mr. Steere to be worthy of use in God- 
centered Protestant worship. The descriptive listing in- 
cludes title, first line, composer, author, publisher and 
date, length, grade of difficulty, voice parts required, 
brief description in clear and vivid terms, and suggests 
suitable use of each selection. Fully indexed by topics, by 
first lines, by composers and arrangers, and by authors 
and textual sources. A valuable chapter on “The Choir 
in Protestant Worship” discusses the ideals and stand- 
ards by which the 644 anthems and response collections 
have been selected from over 4,300 titles examined. 


$4.50 
John Knox Press 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Vol. Vill. AUGUSTINE: Later Works 
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THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE 


By H. H. Row ey. Reveals 
the dynamic unity that lies 
within the diversity of form 
and message in Biblical con- 
tent. Coming in Fall. $3.50. 


PROPHETIC REALISM 

AND THE GOSPEL: 

A Preface to Biblical Theology 
By JoHnN Wick Bowman. 
How to interpret the Old 
and New Testaments in 
terms of “prophetic real- 
ism” or revelational theol- 


ogy. $4.75 
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On the Message and Manner 
of Counseling 


CONQUERING THE SEVEN 
DEADLY SINS by LANCE WEBB 


A new look at an old enemy—SIN! Man’s anxieties and frustrations are the 
result of Sin, says Dr. Webb. Here he discusses Sin— which is essentially self-love— 
and the nature, history, and particular causes of each resulting sin. He shows how 
they can be, and have been, overcome by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

A hard-hitting and helpful book for every- 
one who honestly wants to understand him- 
self, his motives, and his actions—and to be- 
come the finer person he was meant to be. 
An invaluable aid for those who help others 
in the living of their lives. $3.00 





Conquering 


HOW TO START 3 


COUNSELING Ne adly 


Building the Counseling Si 
Program in the Local Church 


by WILLIAM E. HULME 


An experienced counselor and_ teacher 
shows how to fit your counseling knowledge 
and ability into a framework of practical ac- 
tion. Here is how you can GET STARTED! 

Dr. Hulme shows—in a clear, this-is-the- 
way manner—how to set up a program of 
counseling that will best benefit you, your 
people, and your church—in rural or urban 
areas, in large or small congregations, in any 
denomination. 

Young ministers in their first pastorates, 
experienced ministers looking for ways to ex- 
pand and improve their counseling programs, 
ministerial students and their teachers—all 
who seek help in helping others will find in 
Dr. Hulme’s analysis of counseling program 
procedures the aid they need to start 


counseling. $2.50 ABINGDON PRESS 
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